The Mary Washington 



The "lady" myth 



By BEV ALEXANDER 

Some years ago it was widely 
agreed that Mary Washington Col- 
lege performed a much greater 
service to the state of Virginia 
than that of educating its wom- 
an. In the space of four years 
this fine women's college trans- 
formed an entering freshman into 
a fine Southern lady. Gone were 
all the nasty habits she had pick- 
ed up during the eighteen years 
before she came to MWC. She 
emerged, at graduation, a refined 
lady schooled in all the fine points 
of the genteel way of life. 

Alas, those days now belong to 
the ages! A girl entering Mary 
Washington College today canex- 
pect to graduate with all her 
former vices, as well as many 
new ones, intact. 

It is no longer frowned upon 
for the women of Mary Washing- 
ton College to wear slacks, the 



ultimate sign of poor taste. If 
the truth be heard, there are 
probably as many girls at this 
college who attire themselves in 
this abominable fashion as there 
are those who dress with the 
care and good taste of their 
mothers and grandmothers. It is 
enough to make our poor dear 
Mary Washington roll over inner 
grave. 

No longer are the women of 
Mary Washington College expect- 
ed to conduct themselves in a 
manner becoming their sex. The 
most glaring proof of this is the 
recent rally fifty students par- 
ticipated in that culminated in a 
march to George Washington 
Hall. These rude girls had the 
audacity to call on the Chancel- 
lor, uninvited, and interrupt his 
dinner hour to voice complaints 
about issues that it does not be- 
come them even to discuss: dis- 
crimination, the calibre of pro- 
fessors, and individual rights. 



A further example of the un- 
ladylike militancy of the women 
of this college is the recent 
demonstration in support of the 
obscene language in the under- 
ground newspaper. Anyone with 
the least bit of good taste should 
have seen that it was not a ques- 
tion of free press or censorship 
or any of that malarkey, but 
merely a question of propriety. 
Who did those girls think they 
were, that they knew more about 
propriety than our fine adminis- 
tration? 

When will the women of this col- 
lege learn that polite intercourse 
in an open atmosphere of com- 
munication such as we have here 
will bring others to think more 
highly of them than brash con- 
frontation. 



The final blow to Virginia 
womanhood came when some stu- 
dents at this college dared to de- 



file the name of Jesus Christ. 
This outrageous irreverence can- 
not be justified in terms of Chris- 
tian or any other kind of radical- 
ism. These leftists will latch on 
to anyone whom they believe will 
lend a good name to their cause. 



Who are we kidding? There is 
no place in the world today for 
women, or ladies, whose function 
is purely ornamental. Girls no 
longer come to college to be 
"finished", or if they do they 
shouldn't. The college or univer- 
sity is an institution of learning 
whose purpose is to enrich its 
students, both intellectually and 
emotionally. It lends itself to 
questioning, not only in the aca- 
demic rea'm, but also in that of 
politics, religion and human 
rights. None of those things is 
unassailable; not the traditions of 
the college, not the policies of 
the administration, not even 
Jesus Christ. 



Dear Sir, 

Our students have so en- 
joyed the get-acquainted 
"mixer" dances in the fall 
that we have planned 
another for mid-year. This 
one will be a Valentine 
dance on Friday, Feb. 14th, 
to be held in the ballroom 
of Ann Carter Lee Hall (the 
Student Activities Building) 
from 3:00 p.m. until 12:00 
midnight. A soul band, The 
Coachmen, has been engag- 
ed to play and refreshments 
wiU be served during the 
intermissions. 

We will be very pleased 
to have as our guests as 
many of your bachelor stu- 
dents as can arrange to be 
here. I shall appreciate 
your extending this invi- 
dation through channels of 
publicity that you know 
best. 

Sincerely, 
Emily A. Holloway 
(Mrs. F. Byrd) 
Director of Student 
Affairs 
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In their opinion 



By CHRIS DUFFEY 

Last October 200 students, the 
majority seniors, voluntarily 
took an opinionaire in connection 
with a national survey. Despite 
slight incomformities with 
methods of statistical research- 
ing, the results proved informa- 
tive and interesting. 



STUDENT BACKGROUND 

84 of the polled major in social 
sciences, 68 in humanities and 
fine arts, 26 in physical sciences, 
10 in biological sciences. 

140 have a permanent home 
address in Virginia. 59 per cent 
come from families with an in- 
come of from $10,000-$25,999. 
54 per cent have their parents 
paying from 76-100 per cent of 
their college expenses; 4 per 
cent are totally financially in- 
dependent. 

After graduation, 51 per cent 
expect to go onto graduate school. 
In terms of eventual occupation, 
they are thinking about: elemen- 
tary or secondary education (33 
per cent), a life centering upon 
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is not going to work to get through 
a course according to 61 percent. 
Teachers do, however, allow stu- 
dents to skip by with less than 
their best efforts, say 59 per 
cent. 
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AS FOR SOCIALIZING 

63 per cent feel that many of 
the students are more concerned 
about their social lives than their 
academic lives, only 36 per cent 
disagree. 94 per cent are deeply 
or moderately involved in dating 
and social life. 67 per cent find 
that there are not adequate op- 
portunities to socialize with the 
opposite sex. Dating frequency 
varies from once a week (26 
per cent) or twice a week (19 
per cent) to twice a month (16 
per cent) or once a month (8 per 
cent) to less than once a month 

(12 per cent) 

30 per cent are very dissatis- 
fied with the male-female ration 
on campus, 30 per cent some- 
what dissatisfied, 19 per cent 
fairly satisfied, 19 per cent very 
satisfied ("the absence of the 
opposite sex here suits me fine"). 



By LOIS JASUTA 

A group of girls walks down 
the brick path chattering about 
their weekend at U. Va. The 
conversation shifts to an Eng- 
lish paper and the feature at the 
Pitts Victoria. Each girl car- 
ries a pile of books and wears 
a calf-length, full skirt, round- 
collared blouse, and bobby socks 
with saddle oxfords. 

This is a typical group of 
MWC students of the fifties, an 
impression garnered by leafing 
through old yearbooks. Several 
professors who have taught here 
for some years were interviewed 
about the students of that era. 

One of the professors com- 
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tremely active on campus and 
church organizations received 
greater attention. Mandatory 
chapel existed for a period and 
there was a "Religious Emphasis 
Week." Sports and the RA also 
played a more prominent part in 
the college. Charity fund-rais- 
ing drives and song writing were 
eliminated at Convocation and 
Bermuda shorts were permitted 
for the first time on campus. 
Hall monitors still enforced 
lights out for sophomores and 
juniors. In 1959 attendance to 
SGA meetings was mandatory and 
seats were assigned. An edi- 
torial of the period complained 
See STUDENTS, page 4 



girl: who, what, why? 



Individual vs. the mold 

by ANNE GORDON GREEVER 



Periodically, SGA officers stop 
to ponder about their constituen- 
cies. Whom are they leading? 
Who elected them, and for what? 

BULLET editors, too, begin 
to wonder about their reader- 
ship. Whom are they address- 
ing? What do their readers care 
about? 



There are 2200 students here, 
members of the lofty academic 
community. Who are they? What 
is important to them? Tu what 
do they devote their time, talents, 
and creative energy? 



It is hard to believe that boys 
and weekends are our dominant 
concern. It is equally hard to 
believe that the student body is 
composed of true scholars, de- 
voted to academic pursuits. In 
fact, some think that we have 
more grade-grubbers than 
scholars, that there is more 
concern about point averages and 
degrees than about intellectual 
inquiry and knowledge. How many 
of us welcome the challenge of 
stimulating courses? How many 
of us are excited about our 
studies? 



Student leaders perennially 
moan about the pervasive apathy 
here. No one cares, they lament 
Well, asks the student body, what 
is there to care about? Closing 
hours and dress regulations? 
Many students seem to feel that 
SGA's activities are trivial and 
self-perpetuating. Is SGA, then, 
only a game after all, and are 
our leaders only bureaucrats? 
Is it a mutual conspiracy of 
pretense, in which the students 
pretend to honor officers when 
instead they regard them as func- 
tionaries, and in which the of- 
ficers pretend to be promoters 
of the people's welfare in the end- 
less "big business" of campus 
political intrigue? 



Other campus activists, the 
non-SGA element, issue regular 
calls to action. Arise, they urge; 
we must band together to correct 
the inequalities, injustices, and 
evils of society! They are an- 
swered with silence. Apparently, 
most students do not see or do 
not care about what the 
"liberals" call injustice. Stu- 
dent reaction to BULLET edi- 
torials and exposes illustrates 
this attitude. Many resent what 
they feel is an attempt by the 
BULLET to shove an ideology 
at them. When the BULLET 
screams about racial discrimi- 
nation in rooming assignments 
or advocates an overhauling of the 
academic structure, students 
throw down their papers in dis- 
gust. They resent the wyekly 
assault and refuse to allow the 
BULLET to force them to justify 
their existence. 

All attempts to stir enthusiasm 
and action, by the establishment 



or otherwise, have been a dis- 
mal failure. Activists begin to 
speak derisively about the 
ANONYMOUS 90 percent, the si- 
lent ones, the apathetic majority. 
Yet this sort of contempt is mani- 
festly unfair. While the campus 
liberals, or pseudo-liberals, as 
you will, are sneering at their 
fellow students, others are prac- 
ticing the principles they believe 
in. While our smug liberals are 
plotting and endlessly talking and 
proclaiming the urgency of ac- 
tion, others are quietly acting in 
the world beyond our self-con- 
tained campus. While some elo- 
quently implore us to care about 
human rights and human dignity, 
• to love and help our fellow man, 
others among us are spending 
unheralded hours working at Head 
Start centers, helping handi- 
capped people learn new skills 
at Opportunities Unlimited, and 
tutoring local high school stu- 
dents. 



Yet this dedicated contingent 
is small in number and limited 
in impact. In this respect, the 
liberals are generally justified 
in their disdain of the vast ma- 
jority of us who live in the 
microscopic world of self. What 
the liberals fail to consider is 
that most of us like it here. 



Why should students be up in 
arms about what they feel is 
a quite adequate system on 
campus? Obviously, most MWC 
students are content with their 
way of life and environment. 
Minor gripes about the dining 
hall food, heavy work load, and 
the high price of books over- 
whelmingly outnumber the out- 
cries against low faculty salaries 
or unfair judicial practices. Re- 
peatedly, students comment that 
the liberal faction is upset for 
no good reason. Controversy for 
controversy's sake, they call it. 
The BULLET is considered 
a trouble -monger and the activi- 
ties of the liberals are derided 
as ostentatious and phony. 



Occasionally, however, the lib- 
erals are astonished at the re- 
sponse-- to their appeals. They 
were left gaping when 300 people 
appeared at the C-Shop to protest 
censorship of the underground 
newspaper, and they were pleas- 
antly surprised at the number 
of students who joined the march 
to GW. Not only were they sur- 
prised at the numbers, but also 
at the unexpected faces they saw. 
Girls once thought of as arch 
conservatives spoke out vigor- 
ously at the "C". 

There are those who believe 
that on this campus the individ- 
ual must constantly struggle to 
preserve his identity in the face 
on a mysterious mold. The mold, 
they feel, pervades the whole 
system. The administration, the 
traditions of freshman dorms, 

See MOLDY, page 4 




Room for scholars? 



By TRACY ANTLEY 



For some time there has been 
loud criticism of the academic 
structure and environment of 
this college. Blame for academic 
apathy has been laid on everyone 
for the "sterile" intellectual at- 
mosphere — everyone but the 
students. We protest that our 
treatment is not scholarly yet 
are wy scholars; should we even 
take a voice vote to discern those 
people who want to be scholars. 

Among social happanings, 
grade grubbing, and campus ac- 
tivities, the student who learns 
for learning's sake, who has a 
mind like a hungry man, is too 
often considered abnormal. Peo- 
ple who have all the symptoms 
of this disease spend hours in a 
library carrel, talk of new trends 
in literature rather than trends 
in mixed drinks, and never 
breathily exclaim after a test 
that they have certainly failed it. 
Why students react so negatively 
to their exam achievements is a 
mystery. Is it based on an opti- 
mistic pessimism to assure a 



pleasant surprise if the grade 
is passing, or is it that we are 
reticent to be thought intelligent. 

Professional students are dis- 
dained in this country. Disap- 
provers center on a few worn- 
out generalizations — that pro- 
fessionals are evading the draft, 
that they cannot mature enough to 
leave the coUege cocoon for the 
working world, that they are 
lazy (studying is easy, work is 
hard), and that, like some South 
American coUegians, they are 
there to foment revolutions. 

It is doubtful that any MWC 
graduate will continue to attend 
classes and read textbooks for the 
balance of her life, yet, during the 
four years at this institution there 
is ample opportunity to make the 
most of learning — much of 
which is ignored. 

The Free University system 
was begun during the term 1967- 
68. It was a responsibility of in- 
terested students to consult with 
professors and SGA officials to 
organize extracurricular study 



programs. The almost complete 
failure of Free University this 
year can be blamed in large part 
on student apathy, or was there 
simply nothing else we want to 
learn? 

Mr. Todorov, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, comment- 
ed on the experiment run in a few 
sections of the department About 
half of the students did not com- 
plete the material assigned last 
semester; although they were 
forced to be more conscientious 
about their studies, their reading 
load was no heavier than for the 
regular sections. 

To those who protest with the 
old whine "1 haven't the time." 
it must be whined back that it's 
all a question of priorities. If a 
student wants to absorb more 
than 124 hours of higher edu- 
cation, she can, and she will. If 
we revive scholasticism and 
bring back the hot-blooded intel- 
lectuals, perhaps national news- 
men won't refer to us as "Martha 
Washington College." 
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The "lady" myth 



By BEV ALEXANDER 

Some years ago it was widely 
agreed that Mary Washington Col- 
lege performed a much greater 
service to the state of Virginia 
than that of educating its wom- 
an. In the space of four years 
this fine women's college trans- 
formed an entering freshman into 
a fine Southern lady. Gone were 
all the nasty habits she had pick- 
ad up during the eighteen years 
before she came to MWC. She 
emerged, at graduation, a refined 
lady schooled in all the fine points 
of the genteel way of life. 

Alas, those days now belong to 
the ages! A girl entering Mary 
Washington College today can ex- 
pect to graduate with all her 
former vices, as well as many 
new ones, intact. 

It is no longer frowned upon 
for the women of Mary Washing- 
ton College to wear slacks, the 



ultimate sign of poor taste. If 
the truth be heard, there are 
probably as many girls at this 
college who attire themselves in 
this abominable fashion as there 
are those who dress with the 
care and good taste of their 
mothers and grandmothers. It is 
enough to make our poor dear 
Mary Washington roll over in her 
grave. 

No longer are the women of 
Mary Washington College expect- 
ed to conduct themselves in a 
manner becoming their sex. The 
most glaring proof of this is the 
recent rally fifty students par- 
ticipated in that culminated in a 
march to George Washington 
Hall. These rude girls had the 
audacity to call on the Chancel- 
lor, uninvited, and interrupt his 
dinner hour to voice complaints 
about issues that it does not be- 
come them even to discuss: dis- 
crimination, the calibre of pro- 
fessors, and individual rights. 



A further example of the un- 
ladylike militancy of the women 
of this college is the recent 
demonstration in support of the 
obscene language in the under- 
ground newspaper. Anyone with 
the least bit of good taste should 
have seen that it was not a ques- 
tion of free press or censorship 
or any of that malarkey, but 
merely a question of propriety. 
Who did those girls think they 
were, that they knew more about 
propriety than our fine adminis- 
tration? 

When will the women of this col- 
lege learn that polite intercourse 
in an open atmosphere of com- 
munication such as we have here 
will bring others to think more 
highly of them than brash con- 
frontation. 



The final blow to Virginia 
womanhood came when some stu- 
dents at this college dared to de- 



tile the name of Jesus Christ. 
This outrageous irreverence can- 
not be justified interms of Chris- 
tian or any other kind of radical- 
ism. These leftists will latch on 
to anyone whom they believe will 
lend a good name to their cause. 



Who are we kidding? There is 
no place in the world today for 
women, or ladies, whose function 
is purely ornamental. Girls no 
longer come to college to be 
"finished", or if they do they 
shouldn't. The college or univer- 
sity is an institution of learning 
whose purpose is to enrich its 
students, both intellectually and 
emotionally. It lends itself to 
questioning, not only in the aca- 
demic rea'm, but also in that of 
politics, religion and human 
rights. None of those things is 
unassailable; not the traditions of 
the college, not the policies of 
the administration, not even 
Jesus Christ. 



Dear Sir, 

Our students have so en- 
joyed the get-acquainted 
"mixer" dances in the fall 
that we have planned 
another for mid-year. This 
one will be a Valentine 
dance on Friday, Feb. 14th, 
to be held in the ballroom 
of Ann Carter Lee Hall (the 
Student Activities Building) 
from 3:00 p.m. until 12:00 
midnight. A soul band, The 
Coachmen, has been engag- 
ed to play and refreshments 
will be served during the 
intermissions. 

We will be very pleased 
to have as our guests as 
many of your bachelor stu- 
dents as can arrange to be 
here. I shall appreciate 
your extending this invi- 
dation through channels of 
publicity that you know 
best. 

Sincerely, 
Emily A. Holloway 
(Mrs. F. Byrd) 
Director of Student 
Affairs 
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In their opinion 

By CHRIS DUFFEY 



Last October 200 students, the 
majority seniors, voluntarily 
took an opinionaire in connection 
with a national survey. Despite 
slight incomformities with 
methods of statistical research- 
ing, the results proved informa- 
tive and interesting. 



STUDENT BACKGROUND 

84 of the polled major in social 
sciences, 68 in humanities and 
fine arts, 26 in physical sciences, 
10 in biological sciences. 

140 have a permanent home 
address in Virginia. 59 per cent 
come from .'amilies with an in- 
come of from $10,000-$25,999. 
54 per cent have their parents 
paying from 76-100 per cent of 
their college expenses; 4 per 
cent are totally financially in- 
dependent. 

After graduation, 51 per cent 
expect to go onto graduate school. 
In terms of eventual occupation, 
they are thinking about: elemen- 
tary or secondary education (33 
per cent), a life centering upon 
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a course according to 61 per cent. 
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cent. 
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Students of the 50' s 



By LOIS JASUTA 

A group of girls walks down 
the brick path chattering about 
their weekend at U. Va. The 
conversation shifts to an Eng- 
lish paper and the feature at the 
Pitts Victoria. Each girl car- 
ries a pile of books and wears 
a calf-length, full skirt, round- 
collared blouse, and bobby socks 
with saddle oxfords. 

This is a typical group of 
MWC students of the fifties, an 
impression garnered by leafing 
through old yearbooks. Several 
professors who have taught here 
for some years were interviewed 
about the students of that era. 

One of the professors com- 
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academic programs. 
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AS FOR SOCIALIZING 

63 per cent feel that many of 
the students are more concerned 
about their social lives than their 
academic lives, only 36 per cent 
disagree. 94 per cent are deeply 
or moderately involved in dating 
and social life. 67 per cent find 
that there are not adequate op- 
portunities to socialize with the 
opposite sex. Dating frequency 
varies from once a week (26 
per cent) or twice a wiek (19 
per cent) to twice a month (16 
per cent) or once a month (8 per 
cent) to less than once a month 

(12 per cent.) 

30 per cent are very dissatis- 
fied with the male-female ration 
on campus, 30 per cent some- 
what dissatisfied, 19 per cent 
fairly satisfied, 19 per cent very 
satisfied ("the absence of the 
opposite sex here suits me fine"). 




ere lonelier in their adjust- 
lent to the world. They seemed 
lack the ability to com muni - 
their dissatisfaction. The 
dents of the fifties were "apa- 
tic, too quiet and without 
itiative." However, they were 
iter able to articulate their 
asure, more inclined to praise 
it pleased them than to criti- 
Jiat disturbed them. Per- 
is is what made the stu- 
>f the fifties seem hap- 
d more mannerly than the 
of the sixties. 




emphasis wj 
. The 



tremely active on campus and 
church organizations received 
greater attention. Mandatory 
chapel existed for a period and 
there was a "Religious Emphasis 
Week." Sports and the RA also 
played a more prominent part in 
the college. Charity fund-rais- 
ing drives and song writing were 
eliminated at Convocation and 
Bermuda shorts were permitted 
for the first time on campus. 
Hall monitors still enforced 
lights out for sophomores and 
juniors. In 1959 attendance to 
SGA meetings was mandatory and 
seats were assigned. An edi- 
torial of the period complained 
See STUDENTS, page 4 



girl: who, what, why? 



Individual vs. the mold 



by ANNE GORDON GREEVER 



Periodically, SGA officers stop 
to ponder about their constituen- 
cies. Whom ire they leading? 
Who elected them, and for w!iat? 

BULLET editors, too, begin 
to wonder about their reader- 
ship. Whom are they address- 
ing? What do their readers care 
about? 



There are 2200 students here, 
members of the lofty academic 
community. Who are they? What 
is important to them? Tu what 
do they devote their time, talents, 
and creative energy? 



It is hard to believe that boys 
and weekends are our dominant 
concern. It is equally hard to 
believe that the student body is 
composed of true scholars, de- 
voted to academic pursuits. In 
fact, some think that we have 
more grade-grubbers than 
scholars, that there is more 
concern about point averages and 
degrees than about intellectual 
inquiry and knowledge. How many 
of us welcome the challenge of 
stimulating courses? How many 
of us are excited about our 
studies? 



Student leaders perennially 
moan about the pervasive apathy 
here. No one cares, they lament. 
Well, asks the student body, what 
is there to care about? Closing 
hours and dress regulations? 
Many students seem to feel that 
SGA's activities are trivial and 
self-perpetuating. Is SGA, then, 
only a game after all, and are 
our leaders only bureaucrats? 
Is it a mutual conspiracy of 
pretense, in which the students 
pretend to honor officers wlien 
instead they regard them as func- 
tionaries, and in which the of- 
ficers pretend to be promoters 
of the people's welfare in the end- 
less "big business" of campus 
political intrigue? 



Other campus activists, the 
non-SGA element, issue regular 
calls to action. Arise, they urge; 
we must band together to correct 
the inequalities, injustices, and 
evils of society! They are an- 
swered with silence. Apparently, 
most students do not see or do 
not care abou': what the 
"liberals" call injustice. Stu- 
dent reaction to BULLET edi- 
torials and exposes illustrates 
this attitude. Many resent what 
they feel is an attempt by the 
BULLET to shove an ideology 
at them. When the BULLET 
screamr. about racial discrimi- 
nation in rooming assignments 
or advocates an overhauling of the 
academic structure, students 
throw down their papers in dis- 
gust. They resent the weekly 
assault and refuse to allow the 
BULLET to force them to justify 
their existence. 

All attempts to stir enthusiasm 
and action, by the establishment 



or otherwise, have been a dis- 
mal failure. Activists begin to 
speak derisively about the 
ANONYMOUS 90 percent, the si- 
lent ones, the apathetic majority. 
Yet this sort of contempt is mani- 
festly unfair. While the campus 
liberals, or pseudo-liberals, as 
you will, are sneering at their 
fellow students, others are prac- 
ticing the principles they believe 
in. While our smug liberals are 
plotting and endlessly talking and 
proclaiming the urgency of ac- 
tion, others are quietly acting in 
the world beyond our self-con- 
tained campus. While some elo- 
quently implore us to care about 
human rights and human dignity, 
to love and help our fellow man, 
others among us are spending 
unheralded hours working at Head 
Start centers, helping handi- 
capped people learn new skills 
at Opportunities Uidimited, and 
tutoring local high school stu- 
dents. 



Yet this dedicated contingent 
is small in number and limited 
in impact. In this respect, the 
liberals are generally justified 
in their disdain of the vast ma- 
jority of us who live in the 
microscopic world of self. What 
the liberals fail to consider is 
that most of us like it here. 



Why should students be up in 
arms about what they feel is 
a quite adequate system on 
campus? Obviously, most MWC 
students are content with their 
way of life and environment. 
Minor gripes about the dining 
hall food, heavy work load, and 
the high price of books over- 
whelmingly outnumber the out- 
cries against low faculty salaries 
or unfair judicial practices. Re- 
peatedly, students comment that 
the liberal faction is upset for 
no good reason. Controversy for 
controversy's sake, they call it. 
The BULLET is considered 
a trouble -monger and the activi- 
ties of the liberals are derided 
as ostentatious and phony. 




Room for scholars? 



By TRACY ANTLEY 



Occasionally, however, the lib- 
erals are astonished at the re- 
sponse' to their appeals. They 
were left gaping when 300 people 
appeared at the C-Shop to protest 
censorship of the underground 
newspaper, and they were pleas- 
antly surprised at the number 
of students who joined the march 
to GW. Not only were they sur- 
prised at the numbers, but also 
at the unexpected faces they saw. 
Girls once thought of as arch 
conservatives spoke out vigor- 
ously at the "C". 

There are those who believe 
that on this campus the individ- 
ual must constantly struggle to 
preserve his identity in the face 
on a mysterious mold. The mold, 
they feel, pervades the whole 
system. The administration, the 
traditions of freshman dorms, 

See MOLDY, page 4 



For some time there has been 
loud criticism of the academic 
structure and environment of 
this college. Blame for academic 
apathy has been laid on everyone 
for the "sterile" intellectual at- 
mosphere — everyone but the 
students. We protest that our 
treatment is not scholarly yet 
are we scholars; should we even 
take a voice vote to discern those 
people who want to be scholars. 

Among social happanings, 
grade grubbing, and campus ac- 
tivities, the student who learns 
for learning's sake, who has a 
mind like a hungry man, is too 
often considered abnormal. Peo- 
ple who have all the symptoms 
of this disease spend hours in a 
library carrel, talk o? new trends 
in literature rather than trends 
in mixed drinks, and never 
breathily exclaim after a test 
that they have certainly failed it. 
Why students react so negatively 
to their oxam achievements is a 
mystery. Is it based on an opti- 
mistic pessimism to assure a 



pleasant surprise if the grade 
is passing, or is it that we are 
reticent to be thought intelligent. 

Professional students are dis- 
dained in this country. Disap- 
proves center on a few worn- 
out generalizations — that pro- 
fessionals are evading the draft, 
that they cannot mature enough to 
leave the college cocoon for the 
working world, that they are 
lazy (studying is easy, work is 
hard), and that, like some South 
American collegians, they are 
there to foment revolutions. 

It is doubtful that any MWC 
graduate will continue to attend 
classes and read textbooks for the 
balance of her life, yet, during the 
four years at this institution there 
is ample opportunity to make the 
most of learning — much of 
which is ignored. 

The Free University system 
was begun during the term 1967- 
68. It was a responsibility of in- 
terested students to consult with 
professors and SGA officials to 
organize extracurricular study 



programs. The almost complete 
failure of Free University this 
year can be blamed in large part 
on student apathy, or was there 
simply nothing else we want to 
learn? 

Mr. Todorov, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, comment- 
ed on the experiment run in a few 
sections of the department. About 
half of the students did not com- 
plete the material assigned last 
semester; although they were 
forced to be more conscientious 
about their studies, their reading 
load was no heavier than for the 
regular sections. 

To those who protest with the 
old whine "I haven't the time." 
it must be wMned back that it's 
all a question of priorities. If a 
student wants to absorb more 
than 124 hours of higher edu- 
cation, she can, and she will. If 
we revive scholasticism and 
bring back the hot-blooded intel- 
lectuals, perhaps national news- 
men won't refer to us as "Martha 
Washington CoUege." 
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The social merry-go-round 



The social life of a Mary 
Washington girl is one of cycles, 
patterns, and "do's" and 
"don'ts". Although there are ex- 
ceptions to this M.W.C, cycle 
social-whirl, both professors and 
upperclassmen on campus vouch 
for its existence. 

The pattern initiates itself in 
the student's freshman year when 
she joins the "Road team", as 
a senior put it, usually bound 
for a Virginia school within a 
100-mile radius of Fredericks- 
burg. "It is conceivable," anoth- 
er senior said, "for a freshman 
or sophomore to be a part of 
a social whirl for her first two 
years." The underclassman's 
dating schedule is further en- 
hanced by P. A. announcements 
for" ... the first ten girls 
downstairs ..." to go out with 
ten stag boys in the parlor. 

After the "fraternity party syn- 
drome" wears off, somewhere 
between the end of the sopho- 
more or the beginning of the jun- 
ior year, the MWCer begins phase 
two of the cycle — usually Ma- 
rines or graduate students. 
By this time the girls have 
tired of the "rally-rally," blind- 
date weekends. As Dr. Van Sant 
observed, "The Marine set of- 
fers a large source of single 
college graduates who want to 
have a good time." The Quan- 
tico crew represents a wide 
range of regions and diversified 
interests. Sometimes this variety 
comes as a refreshing change 
after the homogeneous college 
set. Some seniors contend, how- 
ever, that Marines have a com- 
mon blase attitude, and that they 
too often shell -out their "bed- 
time" stories, as if Mary Wash- 
ington girls haven't heard them 
time and again. Graduate stu- 
dents are a little harder to come 
by. One doesn't find them wait- 
ing patiently in the local "C" 
Shop. Girls, of necessity, must 
seek them out. 



In addition to cyclical dating 
at MWC, there are also some 
unwritten "do's" and "don'ts." 
DO take your blind-date to the 
Coachman if he's a real loser. 
There you can't hear him so you 
don't have to listen to his tri- 
via. Also there's the chance you 
can lose him on the jammed 



By JODY REED 

dance floor. DON'T try to peak 
down the stairs or through the 
double doors into the parlor at 
your date. He's inevitably peak- 
ing back. DO take an intelli- 
gent, interesting date to G. W. 
Here you can talk, and get to 
know him. DO drag a rich date 
to Georgetown or Richmond. They 
both possess the inherent excite- 
ment of a city and a large selec- 
tion of guys for future refer- 



How important is the place 
where you date? Many girls ex- 
press the prevalence of status- 
seekers at MWC. As one soph- 
omore put it, "There is a lack 
of individuality even in the soc- 
ial life here. Girls are extremely 
social-minded. The emphasis 
seems to be on the school that 
you're dating rather than the 
person." Another senior said 
that "a girl can be dating a real 
creep if he's in a good-name 
fraternity or Ivy League school." 
Dr. Bourdon, one of the newer 
faculty members, finds the girls 
to have "more refinement and 
polish" because of the empha- 
sis on them. He also said that 
fewer girls leave to get mar- 
ried than at co-ed schools. "They 
generally are more serious about 
finishing college." 



So a girl finishes school after 
four years of MWC social life. 
What does this all mean? She's 
been through the cycle with its 
rally-rally college weekends, its 
omnipotent Marines, and its un- 
written "do's"' and "don'ts". 
She's played the status-seekers' 
name-dropping game and met 
a few graduate students to boot. 
What effect has the total social 
atmosphere left on her? Per- 
haps she's gained a certain de- 
gree of sophistication in handl- 
ing a variety of social situations, 
boy or a friendship basis? The 
weekend date atmosphere is arti- 
ficially gay with lots of parties. 
Unless they see each other in a 
variety of atmospheres, the datei 
can seldom establish a realistic 
relationship. By the very nature 
of the school, the alternatives 
for social life boil down to dating 
or drying-up. Girls often jump 
for dates simply because they're 
dates. Selectivity isn't usually 
high on the priority list of dat- 
ing criteria. An MWC girl may 
leave every other weekend for 
a variety of schools for all four 
years, and graduate with both 
a solid academic and social edu- 
cation. If she tires of the social 
routine, however, what is left to 
replace it at MWC? 




Moldy myths? If you don't like it here . . 



What about the girl at MWC 
who seldom dates? Are the pres- 
sures to date greater at a girl's 
school? Mr. Snyder finds the 
non-dater "better-off at a girl's 
school where she isn't continual- 
ly aware of it by the males' 
presence". On the recent trend 
towards co-education Dr. Van 
Sant said that "Co-education isn't 
always what it's cracked-up to 
be . . . students at large are 
often more provincial and lend 
a narrower social life. At a 
school such as MWC, the girls 
have a wide range of social ex- 
periences. Dr. VanSant has found 
graduates of such schools to be 
more sophisticated and socially 
tolerable than co-ed graduates. 
Mr. Snyder finds the attitude 
of non-coeducated girls to be 
one of emphasizing boys or 
"drawing on them for their own 
sake since they aren't around 
in classes." 



From page 3 
freshman counselors, handbook 
regulations, unspoken and some- 
times unacknowledged attitudes* 
student government, and the Lady 
myth are its components. Unsus- 
pecting freshmen are drawn into 
the MWC world, unconsciously 
molded by it, and emerge as 
stereotyped products. This prod- 
uct is an unthinking, silent, 
"educated" young lady who is 
ready to take her place in society, 
unquestioningly accepting that 
society as it is, never to know 
that she was conditioned by the 
elements of her college environ- 
ment. 

However, this individual ver- 
sus the mold may in itself be 
a myth. Maybe the mold doesn't 
exist. Or maybe we ourselves 
are the mold. Our search for the 
MWC student may be futile be- 
cause our only knowledge is from 
percentages from senior ques- 
tionaries. We cannot create a 
prototype because people keep 
popping out of their pigeon- 
holes. 



By MARLA PRICE 




If you don't like it here, . . . 

Well then, Fredericksburg, albeit 
America's Most Historic City 
indeed, is the center neither of 
the academic world nor the uni- 
verse. So in other words, go west, 
south, east, or north, but leave, 
young lady, leave and search for 
greener pastures. Leave, that is, 
if conditions are so bad that you'll 
lose your sanity, sensitivity and 
heaven forbid, poise, if you see 
one more white-columned brick 
fortress of academic or hear 
once more the gentle buzzing of 
the fire alarm at 4 a.m. True 
misery does nothing for anybody. 

"If you don't like it nere, leave" 
is sometimes offered as the per- 
fect solution for the restless 
student who voices her cri- 
ticisms, and at times, occasional- 
ly, acts in some constructive 
manner to eradicate that which 
she criticizes. Obviously, if 
everyone with a gripe or criti- 
cism 'eft these haUowed halls, 
the campus, aside from being 
deserted, would maintain a dull 
status quo ad infinitum . Would 
such a campus emphasize "the 
importance of the inquiring 
mm d?" Hardly. The mind that in- 
quires and demands solutions 
promotes an atmosphere of 
change. No part of today's society 
can afford to stagnate — to ignore 
the imperative of change. 



So the next time your room- 
mate, dormmate or classmate be- 
gins to complain or act in a "What 
a horror show this place is" 
manner, lend her your eyes and 
ears. If it becomes immediately 
apparent that her true happiness 
lies elsewhere, help her finance 
her bus, plane, train ticket. But 
if her gripes have even a slightly 



constructive sound, persuade her 
to hang around and scream a 
little louder those words. We 
kids "got a big job to do"; we 
might as well start here. 

Students 



From page 2 

that students had a tendency to 
cling to the past. Many still be- 
lieved in the "Great Cause" and 
the "The South shall rise again." 
The school was not integrated 
for Negroes but it was inte- 
grated for men for a time. Vet- 
erans still attended the college 
in the fifties. During the period, 
MWC had an excellent march- 
ing band that appeared in parades 
throughout the country. The col- 
lege also had its own cavalry, 
with uniforms and ranks. The 
ukelele was more popular than 
the guitar and Chesterfield was 
the number one cigarette. 

Despite these differences in at- 
titude and customs, some factors 
at MWC seem immutable. Papers 
are still always due and week- 
ends at the University are still 
very popular. 



When you write 



If you wish to write a column, 
please submit it to the editorial 
editor, typed triple-spaced with 
10-70 margins. Please include 
your name, year, major, and a 
phone number where you can be 
reached. 

The columns may be humorous 
or serious, and may be written 
weekly or periodically, but they 
should be of interest to the college 
community. 
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You got a mighty big job ahead . . . 



A BULLET INTERVIEW BY MARY ANNE BURNS 



MAB Can you briefly outline 
why you're here? 

DG I feel today that the future 
and destiny of America depends 
on young people, not only young 
people but people in college to- 
day. It's very important that 
America tries to communicate 
with them; it's more important 
now than any other time in the 
history of this country. 

MAB What particular role do 
you see for the college students? 

DG Well, they are the sal- 
vation of this country; either they 
change the problems of this coun- 
try today or the country's not 
going to change. They are very 
important in this country. 

MAB I read in one of your 
books that young people should 
have a great role in the adminis- 
tration of the poverty program. 

DG Well yeah, not only that, 
it's everything, everything that 
pertains to that. You're talking 
about a country of two hundred 
million people where the aver- 
age age is twenty seven years 
old, where every student opin- 
ion should be taken into account. 



MAB Well the representative 
aren't twenty seven years old — 

DG Right. I think eventually 
we will lower the age of the 
Presidency. I think that's very 
important. I think voting is gonna 
be sure. 

MAB How soon do you think 
that'll be? ' 




Moral pollution exists 
says Dick Gregory in GW 

By BARBARA HALL IDA Y 



Dick Gregory emphasized the 
job of youth in today's world 
as he spoke to a capacity crowd 
of college students from MWC 
and other area schools Tuesday 
night in GW auditorium. 

Gregory said that today's youth 
constitute ' 'the most morally ded- 
icated movement ever in the 
history of America." He chal- 
lenged them to solve problems 
"which they had nothing to do 
with creating." 

He credited the youth movement 
with keeping politicians in line. 
He said that it is because of 
dedicated young people that LBJ, 
"the number one tyrant to walk 
the face of this earth since Julius 
Caesar," declined a second term 
as President. "Nixon couldn't 
be too bad even if he wanted to 
be," he commented. 

The former comedian used 
humorous examples to make ser- 
ious points. He cited the greatest 
example of black progress in 
America as the naming of the 
hurricane "Beaulah." Of Phillip 
Blaiburg's transplanted heart do- 
nated by a black man he said, 
"That's the only one that»s work- 
ing — that's black power." 

The theme running through Gre- 
gory's stories and examples was 
the "moral pollution" he sees 
existing in the United States. 
He said, "America is the only 
nation on earth that lies about 
what she is . . . America will 
never be beautiful until you get 
the Indian off the reservation . . . 
WMle we're in Southeast Asia 
trying to keep Communism from 
spreading, who's going to keep 
injustice from spreading here in 
America?" 

In reference to the white "back- 
lash" reaction to the recent ra- 
cial disturbances, Gregory re- 
ferred to the Declaration of In- 
dependence and said that the 
founding fathers had apparently 
made one mistake: they forgot 
to write "for whites only" on it. 
The capitalistic system was 



another target hit by Gregory. 
He told the youthful audience, 
"The biggest job you have to do 
is beat the capitalists back to 
their rightful place — that is 
behind the U. S. constitution, 
not in front of it." He pointed 
out that gun manufacturers kept 
gun registration laws from being 
passed even though the public 
showed overwhelming support for 
such laws. He also said that the 
capitalists are to a great extent 
responsible for American mili- 
tary involvement. "Take the pro- 
fit out of war and you'll be sur- 
prised at how many conference 
tables you'll see." 

Gregory voiced his concern 
about America's inconsistent at- 
titude toward non-violence. "The 
only country in the world that 
has ever dropped an atom bomb 
on people asks us (black Ameri- 
cans) to be non-violent. He said 
that the Indians have been non- 
violent for seventy-five years and 
they are stiU on their reserva- 
tions. "With the Indian as an ex- 
ample America has proven what a 
passionate disrespect she has for 
non-violence. It is sad that the 
Indian would have to become vio- 
lent before you'd know what he is 
all about." 

On education, Gregory com- 
mented, "Colleges in America 
don't know how to educate be- 
cause they're so busy indoctrinat- 
ing." He added, "Most of the 
problems in schools don't come 
from the students; they come 
from the boards of directors. 
The only way they (the board 
members) got to be there — 
they made some money. They 
don't know a thing about educat- 
ing." 

Gregory has declared himself 
President in exile and an inau- 
guration will be held on March 
4 in Washington D. C. He will 
set up headquarters at a "clack 
house" and will concentrate on 
trying to solve the problems of 
hunger in America. 



DG Before the next election. 
MAB You think so? I'm not 
so sure — 

DG Yeah it's gonna happen be- 
fore the next election, because 
they're not gonna do it on their 
own, with the young people's 
demands. 

MAB Do you think Sen. Ken- 
nedy would have something to 
do with that? 

DG No, he's a little too old. 
I mean, he's not gonna play around 
with them old men. 

MAB I was wondering, when he 
went for the majority assistant - 
DG Well, he thinks so but kids 
don't wanna tamper with none 
of this old stuff; see these cats 
don't understand that. They're 
(kids) going for something en- 
tirely new. The Democrats prob- 
ably didn't even want him to have 
it, you know, but they give it to 
him 'cause you see there's thirty 
three million new voters will be 
voting age in the next years. You 
know, you're talking about more 
new voters than I took to win the 
last election with; and so it 
that any man who 




lave any intentions of becom- 
ng the President of The United 
States four years from now, he 
should be out here on the college 
circuit. 

MAB Does that mean you in- 
tend to run aga n, in '72? 

DG Not necessarily, but I'm 
saying that, you know, in any 
event . . . which means that 
you know Nixon would prob- 
ably be a pretty groovy Presi- 
dent unless he goes crazy. Be- 
cause there's no man who can 
be President four years from 
now without tapping them, this 
huge . amount of young people 
that's moving in to the voting 
age. So consequently . . . (You 
don't find too many young kids 
worrying about it. Really, they're 
(worriers) all Democrats who 
voted wrong.) Because you know 
Nixon knows he's not as clever 
as LBJ. He's not as slick as 
LBJ, and he's not as smart a 
politician as LBJ. Them young 
kids, they're tired of it, you 
know. And you know if they're 
tired of somebody as powerful 
as LBJ, they can get tired of 
(Nixon) too. So I think he's gonna 
keep this in mind. 

MAB He's been trying pretty 
hard to get in good with the young 
people. 

DG WeU it's a strange thing 
about America. You really 
shouldn't have to try to be 

e ood * (laughter) 



MAB That's the way I feel, 
but I realize this problem, 
too. 

DG I don't know. LBJ helped 
it a lot because you see America's 
always been hooked up in a gla- 
mour bag. Kennedy, who did more 
than LBJ as far as Vietnam is 
concerned, never got accused of 
it because he didn't look the part 
of a villain. But he killed the 
Dieu family, and he escalated 
the war in Vietnam, and he was 
going in on the Bay of Pigs. 
And so consequently LBJ looked 
exactly what he was and that was 
so groovy. And Nixon kinda don't 
look so good neither, and if 
everybody'd be honest, you 
know ... But I think there 
should be a tremendous effort 
set up today to solve problems 
of the young people, as a tre- 
mendous effort was set up with 
the poverty program. But don't 
make the mistakes we made with 
the poverty program. 

MAB Do you favor cutbacks of 
certain programs and putting in 
new poverty programs with new 
approaches in certain areas? 

DG You see, the poverty pro- 
gram was a bad program because 
it was left for the politicians 
and officials to administrate. And 
I don't favor cutting out a Demo- 
cratic plum just so Republicans 
can get one. I think the pro- 
grams should be reevaluated. 
They should be passed on to col- 
leges and universities, and in- 
dustry and private concerns, with 
a tremendous law stipulating that 
if they mess it up then they'd 
be penalized. It'd be much easier 
for me to put a college pres- 
ident in jail for messing with the 
funds than it would be a Demo- 
cratic precinct captain because 
all of the present courts is pro- 
tecting him, including the 
cratic judges. 




And the welfare programs 
should be structured on lines 
of goods and services in a tre- 
mendous effort to bring in the 
people on welfare. See, if you 
ever thought about a doctor, he 
does ask you where it hurts be- 
fore he starts operating on you. 
And we, who've never gone a day 
without eating, is trying to ad- 
ministrate a program to these 
people who have. And so I think, 
you know, if we set up a base 
for the welfare programs on 
goods and services instead of 
money, and have the money part 
set up where you don't take all 
the responsibility away. But 
where the kids on welfare in 



New York get $61 and in Mis- 
sissippi get $9, now you can't 
raise that to $61 in Mississippi 
because the cost of living is not 
that high — 

MAB - That's why migra- 
tion - 

DG — You'd have a reverse 
action. Yeah, you'd have peo- 
ple leaving New York and going 
there (Miss.) because at $61 
you'd have $40 left over for a 
baby. So if you get into goods 
and services you can pay rent 
in New York like the rent in 
Mississippi, then the government 
benefits by the motive of it. 

MAB Well, this seems like what 
Nixon is talking about. 

DG He's talked about the in- 
adequacy of New York and Mis- 
sissippi not about any programs. 
I hope his programs deal with 
goods and services. I think as 
fir as the young folks is con- 
cerned there are two basic things. 
The government is gonna have to 
get into a massive school build- 
ing program around the country 
and lease the schools to various 
communities. You see, it would 
be very difficult to say that New 
York City, because of its tre- 
mendous industry, can have good 
schools, and Jaboo-Jones, Ten- 
nessee, because they have no 
industry, has to have bad schools. 
Because you're dealing with edu- 
cating Americans. And why 
should an American be luckier 
because he was born in New York 
instead of Jaboo-Jones — is that 
not America too? And so we're 
gonna have to get into a mas- 
sive teacher corps and school 
building program for the ur- 
ban areas. 

MAB So you would favor a 
big expansion of the teacher corps 
program? 

DG Yeah, very much so, to 
the extent where you gull four 
year scholarships, everything 
paid for, and the kids pay you 
back by going into various areas 
around the country around the 
world, for "X" amount of years, 
at say, $100 a week, then aft- 
er they serve their three or four 
years their obligation is over. 
Now you take the ones who you 
have in the program who drop- 
ped out before it was finished, 
and you take them into tutoring 
areas. There's ways. TheROTC- 
you should definitely knock them 
out- but keep the same type of 
structure to train Peace Corps 
people. In other words, for the 
first time a girl or a guy who 
enters college could enter into the 
Peace Corps and be paid, which 
would supplement their . . . 
And after it's over, they go into 
the regular service for two years, 
which means you have a person 
who's traveled in this area for 
four years along with everything 
else, rather than giving him a 
fast 26 week course. 

MAB That would have to 
go along with some draft re- 
form. 

DG Well, you're gonna have to 
make draft reforms, for no oth- 
er reason than as of this year 
you're gonna get two and a half 
million new people, kids, turn- 
ing 18 years old, so they can't 
draft all of them anyway. So I 
mean it's the biggest joke in the 
world if you talk about draft 
reform. You got to reform the 
draft 'cause there's just not 
enough room to put all the peo- 
ple. 

See WE, Page 6 



Bailes Espanoles 
to perform tonight 



Jose Molina's Bailes Espanoles 
wiH perform tonight at 8:30 p.m. 
in George Washington Audito- 
rium. 

Bailes Espanoles is composed 
of 12 of Spain's most popular 
Flamenco artists. The company 
will present a program of Spanish 
songs and dances. American cri- 
tics have acclaimed these 
dancers as being "incredibly 
youthful, talented, and hand- 
some." 

The group is currently involv- 
ed in a nation-wide tour of the 
United States, the longest tour 
ever made in America by a 
Spanish dance company during 
one season. They will also visit 
the Canadian provinces, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

At the age of 27, Jose Molina 
has gained world recognition as 



a virtuoso of the Spanish dance. 
He began his formal training 
at the age of nine when his 
parents enrolled him as a stu- 
dent of Clasico Espanole with 
Pilar Monterde in Madrid. Five 
years later he joined the Soledad 
Miralles as the second dancer. 
He went on to become the first 
dancer of the "Brisas de Es- 
pagna." When he was 17, Sr. 
Molina toured Europe and the 
Orient. He first came to the 
United States at the age of 17 
and became first dancer with 
Jose Greco. 

Molina remained with Greco 
for five years and then formed 
his own dance company. Molina's 
company made its debut in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1962. Today 
the Bailes Espanoles is one of 
the best Flamenco dance attrac- 
tions in the United States. 




U. Va's 

Coed 



Last Saturday, February 15th, 
the Board of Visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia passed a re- 
solution to accept women into the. 
various undergraduate colleges 
on a full-time residential basis. 

After the Woody report on the 
need for coeducation was present- 
ed and a need established by the 
Board December 14th of last 
year, President Shannon request- 
ed the Future of the University 
Committee to study the feasi- 
bility of such a program, and to 
bring it under discussion in the 
regular February session of the 
Trustees in Charlottesville. 

It is doubtful, according to Mr. 
Ern, Dean of Admissions at U. 
Va., that coeds will be accepted 
for the fall 1969 session. Possibly 
some Charlottesville girls wiU 
attend classes, but residential 
status will not be extended. 
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goUiorhing 

to lose but 
your 

disability. 



If you're disabled, or 
concerned about 
who is, write: 
Help, Box 1200, 
Washin 9 ton, D.C 20013. 



Tracks are evaluated 



The Senate Curriculum Com- 
mittee recently evaluated the 
present track system method of 
scheduling classes with a poll 
conducted by member Anne Wood- 



Results of the poll indicated 
that 67 per cent of the students 
and 71 per cent of the faculty 
found the system either very 
good or good. Prefering the sys- 
tem over last year's method 



were 77 per cent of the students 
and 70 per cent of the faculty. 
The majority of the people poll- 
ed, 96 per cent of the students 
and 85 per cent of the faculty, 



We don't like 
these insults . . . 



From Page 5 

BARRY FITZGERALD You 
could have more wars! 

ALL (groans and laughter) 
MAB That's regretable! Don't 
give 'em any ideas! 

DG They won't do that, 'cause 
the young folks just ain't gonna 
fight it. And so you know he's 
gonna have to (Nixon, reform the 
draft). I hope he don't go with 
the reform he's talking about 
going with 'cause that'd be very 
bad, when he talks about a pro- 
fessional army. Then you get 
back to what he (Barry Fitz- 
gerald) just said. If all of us 
is sitting around in a professional 
army and we ain't had a raise 
in ten years and somebody says 
"It's 'cause we ain't had a war 
in ten years", and there ain't 
but only one way you're gonna 
get a raise: you got to have a 
war. It could be mighty mighty 
bad. We'd end up fighting. 

ALL (speculations, lower An- 
tarctica, etc.) 

MAB What do you think of 
Romney and Volpe and Finch? 

DG I dig Romney and Finch; 



I don't know that much about 
Volpe. 

MAB Because Nixon ex- 
plains the three of them now with 
the idea of a national — I for- 
get what he called it — it would 
be similar to the National Secu- 
rity Council . . . 

DG But only for the loca.' 
areas. Right. I think Finch and 
Romney are very capable men, 
if they can have a free hand. 
You don't have to live up to 
Dick Nixon's obligations. 

MAB You seem to know what his 
obligations are, but everyone's 
speculating at this point. 

DG I mean the obligations that, 
during the elections, the schools 
and segregation. Like I said, if 
he chooses to break that bond 
which I think he can and I think 
he will 

MAB Well, Finch already cut 
back funds from certain dis- 
tricts. 

DG Yeah, but we still got to 
wait and see what happens. 

The Bullet staff would like to 
thank Patti Boise and Barry Fitz- 
gerald (of The Free Lance-Star) 
for helping to make the above 
transcription possible. 



did not find the system overly 
confusing, but many explained 
that they were adjusted to their 

schedules which they once found 
confusing. 

When asked if they liked the 
system only because it eliminat- 
ed Saturday classes, 71 per cent 
of the students and 67 per cent 
of the faculty answered 'no.' No 
one in either group advocated 
returning to the old system. A 
second alternative to return to 
the old system modified to elimi- 
nate Saturday classes was down- 
ed two to one by students, and 
it received evenly divided posi- 
tive and negative opinion from 
the faculty. 



A main objection to the new 
system was the lengthy after- 
noon sessions. Students and fac- 
ulty both agreed that the atten- 
tion span is somewhat shorter 
in the 75 minute period. The 
uneven distribution of classes 
was also criticized as not be- 
ing condusive to preparation of 
daily assignments. 

One-fifth of the students were 
polled with 84 per cent return. 
One-hundred fifty faculty mem- 
bers were contacted with 60 per 
;ent return. 



Film schedule 



SCHEDULE FOR MWC ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 

FILM SERIES 
(Note: Information on each of these writers will be dis- 
tributed approximately one week before their film dates, 
and will be available for publication.) 
February 19, 1989: John Updike: Allen Ginsberg;, Law- 
rence Ferlinghetti 
March 5, 1989: Novelist Saul Bellow: poets, Denise Le- 

vertov and Charles Olson 
March 19. 1969: Novelist Ralph Ellison; poets. 

Wilbur and Robert Lowell 
Novelist Vladimir Nabokov: 
Creeley 

"In Search of Hart Crane 
Novelist Philip Roth; poet 
los Williams 

Novelist Truman C.note: Poets Gary 
and Philip 



April 2. 1969: 



April 16, 
April 30. 

May 14, 



1969: 



Car- 



English flicks shown 



The English Department of 
Mary Washington College is spon- 
soring a film series this semes- 
ter dealing with the lives and 
works of contemporary American 
novelists and poets. The highly 
acclaimed series, which original- 
ly appeared on the NET (Channel 
26) television network, inter- 
views such writers as John Up- 
dike, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, 
•Truman Capote, Robert Lowell, 
Richard Wilbur and Hart Crane. 
The writers discuss their works, 
read selections from them, and 
give candid opinions about co> 
temporary American life and art 

The series will be shown on 
alternate Wednesdays, beginning 
February 19, 1969, at 7 p.m. in 



Chandler 14^ Each program will 
last approximately one hour. 

The first program, on Febru- 
ary 19, visits John Updike, Allen 
Ginsberg and Lawrence Ferlin- 
ghetti. Updike speaks from his 
home in Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
discussing various literary mat- 
ters, including the themes of his 
own novels, and reading two of 
his short stories. Ginsberg 
and Ferlinghetti are well known 
for their belief in poetic engage- 
ment and their involvement with 
events in the contemporary 
world. They will read from their 
poems and discuss the so-called 
San Francisco renaissance. 

For further information: Carl 
Lutterbie, English Department, 
Ext. 352. 



Cox receives key 



Lucille Cox, assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin at MWC, will be- 
come a member in the Sweet 
Briar College Theta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa in March. 

Selection into the society is 
based upon both professional and 
scholarly achievements. For 
twenty-four years of outstanding 
service at E. C. Glass High 
School, Miss Cox attended 
School, Miss Cox received recog- 
nition. 

After graduation from Amherst 
High School, Miss Cox attended 
Sweet Briar College where she 
majored in Greek and Latin. She 
received her Bachelor of Science 
degree in 1936. She later earned 
her MA at the University of Vir- 
ginia. During the summer of 1949, 
»iss Cox studied at the American 



/fcademy in Rome. In 1956 she 
attended the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens. Last 
summer she attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Miss Cox served as vice presi- 
dent of the Classical Association 
of the Middlewest and South from 
1964-1968. Last spring she re- 
ceived recognition for being one 
of the three outstanding teachers 
in the field of classics. She is 
also the former president of the 
Virginia Classical Association 
of the Lynchburg Chapter of the 
Archelogical Institute of Amer- 
ica. 

Of her selection to the society, 
Miss Cox said, "I was overjoyed. 
This is what everyone who studies 
dreams of, and studying is my 
greatest pleasure." 



Letters 
to the Editor 



From page 7 

Dear Editor: 

I had read and had been told 
that such statements as "Un- 
doubtedly the only certainty that 
we have is that nothing is cer- 
tain" were expounded by so call- 
ed educated individuals. It was 
not until I saw such a state- 
ment in a letter to the Edi- 
tor that I was certain that such 
irrational propositions are a 
reality. 

I was reminded of a shock- 
ingly revealing statement in the 
John Gait speech in Atlas Shrug- 
ged which reads: "His (the sa- 
vage) is the intellectual state 
See LETTERS, page 12 



editorial 

ssssss? 

(Should Senators Seek Seats Second Semester?) 

Senators should be up for re-election each 
semester. As it stands now, a student votes for 
a representative on casual acquaintance but is 
not permitted to vote on long-term performance. 
A senator must prove herself only once, that once 
being before she reaches the Senate. 

As it stands now, a girl may be able to hold a 
Senate seat for one semester but not both. This 
naturally results from a system where each semes- 
ter is different in terms of academic and social 
responsibilities. If a girl's first semester work- 
load is too time-consuming, she's eliminated 
for the full nine month period, even if second se- 
mester's demands allow her more free time. 
Conversely , it is equally possible for a girl in- 
tending to serve a full term to run in the Fall 
only to find herself unable to handle the job in 
February. In both cases the constituency suffers: 
in the first case new initiative is lost; in the second 
case old effectiveness is diminished. 

With a Senate election each semester, more 
attention would fall to Senate issues and capabi- 
lities. Perhaps there would have been more action 
on campus safety, an issue continuing to worry 
students, if senators had had to face the concerned 
reactions of students via the ballot box. 

To senators this suggestion may appear too 
risky, but the probability is that most would be 
re-elected. Thus, the Senate would convene second 
semester with a generalized vote of confidence. 
Some senators would lose the second time around, 
but the sense of loss felt by these few would be 
preferable to the extended dissatisfaction of their 
constituencies. 

Theoretically, then, the effectiveness of the 
Senate should be boosted by a second election. 
The quality of representation and the prestige of 
the office should also increase. 

In shojt, as it stands now it could stand im- 
provement. 



boggled mind 

If the shoe fits 

By GINNY WHEATON 

Good morning, class. In your 
reading for today the author dis- 
cusses the evolution of words 
and their connotations. Can any- 
one think of a hypothetical ex- 
ample of the author's thesis? 

Student X - How about "ad- 
ministration" or "adminis- 
tration?" 

Teacher - very good. What is 
the definition? 

X - "To administer; from OF. f 
fr. L. administrare; ad + minis- 
trare, to serve. 1. to manage or 
conduct. 2. to dispense, serve 
out. 3. to give or apply, as medi- 
cine or a remedy . . . Syn. Give 
out. distribute, furnish." "ad- 
ministration-n. 1. act of admin- 
istering; specifically, conduct of 
any office or employment; direc- 
tion; management. 3. The persons 
collectively intrusted with execu- 
tive powers; the term of office 
of an administrative officer or 
body. 4. Law. Management and 
disposal under legal authority, 
of the estate of a deceased per- 
son, or of an infant, a lunatic 
etc. 

Teacher - Excellent memory 
work, X. Now let us apply this 
to, for example, a corporate 
structure. Can anyone think of an 
example which still fits this de- 
finition 9 
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Letters to the editor 



Dear Editor, 

I would like to call your at- 
tention to an open lecture which 
will be sponsored by the Rus- 
sian Club on February 19 at 
3:30 in the Ann Carter Lee ball- 
room. The speaker is Professor 
Richard V. Burks of Wayne State 
University, who is currently on 
leave to the RAND Corporation 
in Washington, D.C. He will be 
speaking on "The Decline of Com- 
munism in Czechoslovakia." 

Mary Washington is indeed for- 
tunate to have an opportunity to 
play host to Professor Burks, 
who is one of the foremost 
specialists on EastEuropean his- 
tory and politics in the country. 
We are especially fortunate to 
be able to engage such a promi- 
nent speaker at a time when the 
situation in Czechoslovakia is 
such a subject of interest and 
concern. 

I had the good fortune to hear 
Professor Burk's lecture a week 
or so ago in Washington and lam 
positive that it will be one of the 
best addresses that Mary Wash- 
ington has had in many years. It 
seems to me that a talk of such 
import and significance desires 
the full attention of the campus 
newspaper, the student body, and 
the faculty. 

RICHARD H. WARNER 



To the Editor: 

It is only the Establishment that 
is hypocritical? The BULLET'S 



editorials denounce American 
militarism while its advertise- 
ments include CIA recruitment. 

NANCY H. MITCHELL 
SIDNEY H. MITCHELL 

Dear Editor: 

Upon returning from semester 
break, I was surprised with new 
and higher taxi rates - and I'm 
sure that I am not alone in my 
amazement. According to what 
the driver told and charged us, 
the new rates are: 75C for the 
first person, 10? each additional 
person, and 25? for each stop 
more than one. I find these prices 
to be unfair to, in particular, 
students at the coUege. The driv- 
ers may be earning more money 
per ride, but certainly they must 
be losing business - especially 
from students here, undoubtedly 
among their better customers, 
if not the best. I suggest that the 
cab companies either employ me- 
ters - by far the fairest method 
- or draw up special rates for 
Mary Washington students, i.e. 
the old ones. Until something is 
done about making the prices 
more reasonable, I plan to walk 
everywhere, and I hope I'm not 
alone. Would you rather help 
carry your roommate's suitcases 
or pay 75? for the next one, two, 
three, or more years - and the 
rates might go up again if some- 
thing isn't done now! 

EMILY RADFORD 
.See LETTERS, page 6 



Y - Well, I was going 
to say our own administration 
here at the university, but I can't 
think why. It looks like it could 
be an administration; it has of- 
fices and officers, and it pur- 
ports to serve the rest of the 
university, sometime, but I can't 
think of much it really does in the 
way of administering. 

Student Z - I go to the Bur- 
sar's office sometime to get 
them to cash my checks, but 
they're not open except during 
class hours. Then I had the Re- 
gistrar's office send some trans- 
cripts once, and they sent the 
wrong ones. Actually, each of- 
fice has a purpose, conceived 
once upon a time as a way of mak- 
ing things easier for the rest of 
the school, but every time I've 
been involved with them they get 
entagled in rules rather than 
people and personal circum- 
stances. 

Teacher - Is there any way in 
which the original definition could 
be made to work here? 

Y - Well, maybe if you threw 
away the rule book and started 
all over again, and did away with 
the intermediaries that are sup- 
posed to channelize the students' 
and faculty's needs, and let 
everyone talk to each other 
instead of intercession through 
representatives, committees, of- 
fices and officials, maybe the ad- 
ministration would know what 
people wanted and the people 
would know what the administra- 
tion wanted or didn't want. I 
don't really think this is possible, 
however. 

Teacher - Then a new defini- 
tion of this particular form of ad- 
ministration is needed. Who has 
one? 

Student Z - How about "a 
group of offices, officers.or com- 
binations thereof, each doing his 
duly appointed mission, to the 
ignorance and/or exclusion of 
others." 

Teacher-That will do, for the 
moment. Tomorrow we wiU dis- 
cuss the meaning and implica- 
tions of "faculty." 
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"The perfect state and the perfect religion can 
only be achieved with a population of one." 

TRACY ANTLEY 
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Bailes Espanoles 
to perform tonight 



Jose M olina's Baile s E snanole s 
wiH perform tonight at 3:30 p.m. 
in George Washington Audito- 
rium. 

Bailes Espanoles is composed 
of 12 of Spain's most popular 
Flamenco artists. The company 
will present a program of Spanish 
songs and dances. American cri- 
tics have acclaimed these 
dancers as being "incredibly 
youthful, talented, and hand- 
some." 

The group is currently involv- 
ed in a nation-wide tour of the 
United States, the longest tour 
ever made in America by a 
Spanish dance company during 
one season. They will also visit 
the Canadian provinces, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

At the age of 27, Jose Molina 
has gained world recognition as 



a virtuoso of the Spanish dance. 
He began his formal training 
at the age of nine when his 
parents enrolled him as a stu- 
dent of Clasico Espanole with 
Pilar Monterde in Madrid. Five 
years later he joined the Soledad 
Miralles as the second dancer. 
He went on to become the first 
dancer of the "Brisas de Es- 
pagna." When he was 17, Sr. 
Molina toured Europe and the 
Orient. He first came to the 
United States at the age of 17 
and became first dancer with 
Jose Greco. 

Molina remained with Greco 
for five years and then formed 
his own dance company. Molina's 
company made its debut in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1962. Today 
the Bailes Espanoles is one of 
the best Flamenco dance attrac- 
tions in the United States. 




U. Va's 
Coed 



Last Saturday, February 15th, 
the Board of Visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia passed a re- 
solution to accept wom<in into the. 
various undergraduate colleges 
on a full-time residential basis. 

After the Woody report on the 
need for coeducation was present- 
ed and a need established by the 
Board December 14th of last 
year. President Shannon request- 
ed the Future of the University 
Committee to study the feasi- 
bility of such a program, and to 
bring it under discussion in the 
regular February session of the 
Trustees in Charlottesville. 

It is doubtful, according to Mr. 
Em, Do an of Admissions at U. 
Va., that coeds will be accepted 
for the fall 1969 session. Possibly 
some Charlottesville girls will 
attend classes, but residential 
status will not be extended. 



You've . 
got nothing 

to lose but 
v ? ur 

disability. 



Tracks are evaluated 



If you're disabled, or 
concerned about someone 
who is, write: 
Help, Box 1200, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 



U S. Depjrtmmt of H«*lth, Education, <nd WtlUrt 
Th« Advertising Council. 



The Senate Curriculum Com- 
mittee recently evaluated the 
present track system method of 
scheduling classes with a poll 
conducted by member Anne Wood- 
bridge. 

Results of the poll indicated 
that 67 per cent of the students 
and 71 per cent of the faculty 
found the system either very 
good or good. Prefering the sys- 
tem over last year's method 



were 77 per cent of the students 
and 70 per cent of the faculty. 
The majority of the people poll- 
ed, 96 per cent of the students 
and 85 per cent of the faculty, 



We don't like 
these insults . . 



did not find the system overly 
confusing, but many explained 
that they were adjusted to their 

schedules which they once found 
confusing. 

When asked if they liked the 
system only because it eliminat- 
ed Saturday classes, 71 per cent 
of the students and 67 per cent 
of the faculty answered 'no.' No 
one in either group advocated 
returning to the old system. A 
second alternative to return to 
the old system modified to elimi- 
nate Saturday classes was down- 
ed two to one by students, and 
it received evenly divided posi- 
tive and negative opinion from 
the faculty. 



A main objection to the new 
system was the lengthy after- 
noon sessions. Students and fac- 
ulty both agreed that the atten- 
tion span is somewhat shorter 
in the 75 minute period. The 
uneven distribution of classes 
was also criticized as not be- 
ing condusive to preparation of 
daily assignments. 



Film schedule 



SCHEDULE FOR MWC ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 

FILM SERIES 
(Note: Information on each of these writers will be dis- 
tributed approximately one week before their film dates, 
and will be available for publication.) 
February 19. 1969: John Updike: Allen Ginsberg. Law- 
rence Ferlinghetti 
March 5. 1969: Novelist Saul Bellow; poets, Denise Le- 

vertov and Charles Olson 
March 19. 1969: Novelist Ralph Ellison; poets. Richard 

Wilbur and Robert Lowell 
April 2. 1969: Novelist Vladimir Nabokov: poet Robert 
Creelev 

April 16. 1969: "In Search of Hart Crane" 
April 30. 1969: Novelist Philip Roth; poet William Car- 
los Williams 

Mav 14 1969: Novelist Truman Capote; Poets Gary 
Snyder and Philip Whalen 



English flicks shown 



From Page 5 

BARRY FITZGERALD You 
could have more wars! 

ALL (groans and laughter) 
MAB That's regretable! Don't 
give 'em any ideas! 

DG They won't do that, 'cause 
the young folks just ain't gonna 
fight it. And so you know he's 
gonna have to (Nixon, reform the 
draft). I hope he don't go with 
the reform he's talking about 
going with 'cause that'd be very 
bad, when he talks about a pro- 
fessional army. Then you get 
back to what he (Barry Fitz- 
gerald) just said. If all of us 
is sitting around in a professional 
army and we ain't had a raise 
in ten years and somebody says 
"It's 'cause we ain't had a war 
in ten years", and there ain't 
but only one way you're gonna 
get a raise: you got to have a 
war. It could be mighty mighty 
bad. We'd end up fighting. 

ALL (speculations, lower An- 
tarctica, etc.) 

MAB What do you think of 
Romney and Volpe and Finch? 

DG I dig Romney and Finch; 



I don't know that much about 
Volpe. 

MAB Because Nixon ex- 
plains the three of them now with 
the idea of a national — I for- 
get what he called it — it would 
be similar to the National Secu- 
rity Council . . . 

DG But only for the loca.' 
areas. Right. I think Finch and 
Romney are very capable men, 
if they can have a free hand. 
You don't have to live up to 
Dick Nixon's obligations. 

MAB You seem to know what his 
obligations are, but everyone's 
speculating at this point. 

DG I mean the obligations that, 
during the elections, the schools 
and segregation. Like I said, if 
he chooses to break that bond 
which I think he can and I think 
he will . . . 

MAB Well, Finch already cut 
back funds from certain dis- 
tricts. 

DG Yeah, but we still got to 
wait and see what happens. 

The Bullet staff would like to 
thank Patti Boise and Barry Fitz- 
gerald (of The Free Lance-Star) 
for helping to make the above 
transcription possible. 



One-fifth of the students were 
polled with 84 per cent return. 
One-hundred fifty faculty mem- 
bers were contacted with 60 per 
ent return. 



The English Department of 
Mary Washington College is spon- 
soring a film series this semes- 
ter dealing with the lives and 
works of contemporary American 
novelists and poets. The highly 
acclaimed series, which original- 
ly appeared on the NET (Channel 
26) television network, inter- 
views such writers as John Up- 
dike, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, 
Truman Capote. Robert Lowell, 
Richard Wilbur and Hart Crane. 
The writers discuss their works, 
read selections from them, and 
give candid opinions about con- 
temporary American life and art 

The series will be shown on 
alternate Wednesdays, beginning 
February 19, 1969, at 7 p.m. in 



Chandler 14. Each program will 
last approximately one hour. 

The first program, on Febru- 
ary 19, visits John Updike, Allen 
Ginsberg and Lawrence Ferlin- 
ghetti. Updike speaks from his 
home in Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
discussing various literary mat- 
ters, including the themes of his 
own novels, and reading two of 
his short stories. Ginsberg 
and Ferlinghetti are well known 
for their belief in poetic engage- 
ment and their involvement with 
events in the contemporary 
world. They will read from their 
poems and discuss the so-called 
San Francisco renaissance. 

For further information: Carl 
Lutterbie, English Department, 
Ext. 352. 



Cox receives key 



Lucille Cox, assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin at MWC, will be- 
come a member in the Sweet 
Briar College Theta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa in March. 

Selection into the society is 
based upon both professional and 
scholarly achievements. For 
twenty-four years of outstanding 
service at E. C. Glass High 
School, Miss Cox attended 
School, Miss Cox received recog- 
nition. 

After graduation from Amherst 
High School, Miss Cox attended 
Sweet Briar College where she 
majored in Greek and Latin. She 
received her Bachelor of Science 
degree in 1936. She later earned 
her MA at the University of Vir- 
ginia. During the summer of 1949, 
"'iss Cox studied at the American 



/fcademy in Rome. In 1956 she 
attended the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens. Last 
sum Tier she attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Miss Cox served as vice presi- 
dent of the Classical Association 
of the Middlewest and South from 
1964-1968. Last spring she re- 
ceived recognition for being one 
of the three outstanding teachers 
in the field of classics. She is 
also the former president of the 
Virginia Classical Association 
of the Lynchburg Chapter of the 
Archelogical Institute of Amer- 
ica. 

Of her selection to the society, 
Miss Cox said, "I was over joyed. 
This is what everyone who studies 
dreams of, and studying is my 
greatest pleasure." 



Letters 
to the Editor 



From page 7 

Dear Editor: 

I had read and had been told 
that such statements as "Un- 
doubtedly the only certainty that 
we have is that nothing is cer- 
tain" were expounded by so call- 
ed educated individuals. It was 
not until I saw such a state- 
ment in a letter to the Edi- 
tor that I was certain that such 
irrational propositions are a 
reality. 

I was reminded of a shock- 
ingly revealing statement in the 
John Gait speech in Atlas Shrug- 
ged which reads: "His (the sa- 
vage) is the intellectual state 
See LETTERS, page 12 



editorial 



boggled mind 



SSSSSS? 



(Should Senators Seek Seats Second Semester?) 

Senators should be up for re-election each 
semester. As it stands now, a student votes for 
a representative on casual acquaintance but is 
not permitted to vote on long-term performance. 
A senator must prove herself only once, that once 
being before she reaches the Senate. 

As it stands now, a girl may be able to hold a 
Senate seat for one semester but not both. This 
naturally results from a system where each semes- 
ter is different in terms of academic and social 
responsibilities. If a girl's first semester work- 
load is too time-consuming, she's eliminated 
for the full nine month period, even if second se- 
mester's demands allow her more free time. 
Conversely , it is equally possible for a girl in- 
tending to serve a full term to run in the Fall 
only to find herself unable to handle the job in 
February. In both cases the constituency suffers: 
in the first case new initiative is lost; in the second 
case old effectiveness is diminished. 

With a Senate election each semester, more 
attention would fall to Senate issues and capabi- 
lities. Perhaps there would have been more action 
on campus safety, an issue continuing to worry 
students, if senators had had to face the concerned 
reactions of students via the ballot box. 

To senators this suggestion may appear too 
risky, but the probability is that most would be 
re-elected. Thus, the Senate would convene second 
semester with a generalized vote of confidence. 
Some senators would lose the second time around, 
but the sense of loss felt by these few would be 
preferable to the extended dissatisfaction of their 
constituencies. 

Theoretically, then, the effectiveness of the 
Senate should be boosted by a second election. 
The quality of representation and the prestige of 
the office should also increase. 

In shojt, as it stands now it could stand im- 
provement. 



,- 

Letters to the editor 



Dear Editor, 

I would like to call your at- 
tention to an open lecture which 
will be sponsored by the Rus- 
sian Club on February 19 at 
3:30 in the Ann Carter Lee ball- 
room. The speaker is Professor 
Richard V. Burks of Wayne State 
University, who is currently on 
leave to the RAND Corporation 
in Washington, D.C. He will be 
speaking on "The Decline of Com- 
munism in Czechoslovakia." 

Mary Washington is indeed for- 
tunate to have an opportunity to 
play host to Professor Burks, 
who is one of the foremast 
specialists on EastEuropean his- 
tory and politics in the country. 
We are especially fortunate to 
be able to engage such a promi- 
nent speaker at a time when the 
situation in Czechoslovakia is 
such a subject of interest and 
concern. 

I had the good fortune to hear 
Professor Burk's lecture a w»ek 
or so ago in Washington and lam 
positive that it will be one of the 
best addresses that Mary Wash- 
ington has had in many years. It 
seems to me that a talk of such 
import and significance desires 
the full attention of the campus 
newspaper, the student body, and 
the faculty. 

RICHARD H. WARNER 



To the Editor: 

It is only the Establishment that 
is hypocritical? The BULLET'S 



editorials denounce American 
militarism while its advertise- 
ments include CIA recruitment. 

NANCY H. MITCHELL 
SIDNEY H. MITCHELL 

Dear Editor: 

Upon returning from semester 
break, I was surprised with new 
and higher taxi rates - and I'm 
sure that I am not alone in my 
amazement. According to what 
the driver told and charged us, 
the new rates are: 75? for the 
first person, 10? each additional 
person, and 25 £ for each stop 
more than one. I find these prices 
to be unfair to, in particular, 
students at the college. The driv- 
ers may be earning more money 
per ride, but certainly they must 
be losing business - especially 
from students here, undoubtedly 
among their better customers, 
if not the best. I suggest that the 
cab companies either employ me- 
ters - by far the fairest method 
- or draw up special rates for 
Mary Washington students, i.e. 
the old ones. Until something is 
done about making the prices 
more reasonable, I plan to walk 
everywhere, and I hope I'm not 
alone. Would you rather help 
carry your roommate's suitcases 
or pay 75? for the next one, two, 
three, or more years - and the 
rates might go up again if some- 
thing isn't done now! 

EMILY RADFORD 
.See LETTERS, page 6 



If the shoe fits 

By GINNY WHEATON 

Good morning, class. In your 
reading for today the author dis- 
cusses the evolution of words 
and their connotations. Can any- 
one think of a hypothetical ex- 
ample of the author's thesis ? 

Student X - How about "ad- 
ministration" or "adminis- 
tration " 

Teacher - very good. What is 
the definition.' 

X - "To administer; from OF., 
fr. L. administrare; ad + minis- 
trare. to serve. 1. to manage or 
conduct. 2. to dispense, serve 
out. 3. to give or apply, as medi- 
cine or a remedy . . . Syn. Give 
out. distribute, furnish." "ad- 
rninistration-n. 1. act of admin- 
istering; specifically, conduct of 
any office or employment; direc- 
tion; management. 3. The persons 
collectively intrusted with execu- 
tive powers; the term of office 
of an administrative officer or 
body. 4. Law. Management and 
disposal under legal authority, 
of the estate of a deceased per- 
son, or of an infant, a lunatic, 
etc. 

Teacher - Excellent memory 
work, X. Now let us apply this 
to, for example, a corporate 
structure. Can anyone think of an 
example which still fits this de- 
finition? 

Student Y - Well, I was going 
to say our own administration 
here at the university, but I can't 
think why. It looks like it could 
be an administration; it has of- 
fices and officers, and it pur- 
ports to serve the rest of the 
university, sometime, but I can't 
think of much it really does in the 
way of administering. 

Student Z - I go to the Bur- 
sar's office sometime to get 
them to cash my checks, but 
they're not open except during 
class hours. Then I had the Re- 
gistrar's office send some trans- 
cripts once, and they sent the i 
wrong ones. Actually, each of- 
fice has a purpose, conceived 
once upon a time as a way of mak- 
ing things easier for the rest of 
the school, but every time I've 
been involved with them they get 
entagled in rules rather than 
people and personal circum- 
stances. 

Teacher - Is there any way in 
which the original definition could 
be made to work here? 

Y - Well, maybe if you threw 
away the rule book and started 
aU over again, and did away with 
the intermediaries that are sup- 
posed to channelize the students' 
and faculty's needs, and let 
everyone talk to each other 
instead of intercession through 
representatives, committees, of- 
fices and officials, maybe the ad- 
ministration would know what 
people wanted and the people 
would know what the administra- 
tion wanted or didn't want. I 
don't really think this is possible, 
however. 



Teacher — Then a new defini- 
tion of this particular form of ad- 
ministration is needed. Who has 

one? 

Student Z - How about "a 
group of offices, officers.or com- 
binations thereof, each doing las 
duly appointed mission, to the 
ignorance and/or exclusion of 
others." 

Teacher - That will do, for the 
moment. Tomorrow we will dis- 
cuss the meaning and implica- 
tions of "faculty." 
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"The perfect state and the perfect religion can 
only be achieved with a population of one." 

TRACY ANTLEY 
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Calendar of events 



News briefs 



MONDAY, FEB. 17 

6:30 - Freshman class meeting, Ballroom ACL 

7- 00 - Meeting of Phi Sigma Iota, Ch. 21 

8:30 - Jose Molina "Bailes Espanoles," G. W. 

TUESDAY, FEB. 18 

6:45 - Student body meeting to take nominations for SGA of- 
ficers, G. W. 

6:30 t SEA meeting, Monroe 21 

6:30 - Le Cercle Francais, Brent 

6:30 - Fencing Club, Lee 108 

WEDNESDAY, FEB. 19 

2:30 - Faculty co-operative committee, Lee 306 

3:30 - Speaker, Richard V. Burks, "The Decline of Communism 
in Czechoslovakia," Ballroom 

4:00 -Curriculum committee, Lounge B 

6:30 - Meeting Outing Club, Lee 108 

6:30 - Senior Class Meeting, Ballroom 

9:00 - SGA Senate meeting, Ballroom 

THURSDAY, FEB. 20 

6:30 - Junior class meeting, Ballroom 

1:15 - Speaker, James Biddle "Preservation in the U. S.," Room 
6:45 - General student recital, duPont Theatre 
7:00 - Sophomore class meeting, Ballroom 
8:00 - Buzz session for nominees for SGA and Honor Council 
Pres., ACL Ballroom 



MWC YR's return 
from state convention 



By TINA CONVERY 



Czech speaker 

Richard V. Burks, professor 
of history at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, will lecture on the Czech- 
oslovakian student uprising on 
Wednesday, February 24. Dr. 
Burks has been the recipient of 
a number of awards, among them 
Phi Beta Kappa. He has lived in 
i number of European countries, 
including Czechoslovakia. 

Basketball team 



This time of year the faculty 
basketball team comes to life. 
The team, which varies from five 
to eleven people at various times, 
represents a number of depart- 
ments. Team members include 
Richard T. Wilfong, Marshall E. 
Bowen, Victor Finger hut, George 
M. Van Sant, Robert M.Saunders, 
Michael L. Bass, Roy Weinstock, 
Richard E. Hanson, and Jerry 
Lawson. 

The team has played six games 
this season; four or five remain. 
According to Mr. Wilfong, a game 
with the MWC student basket- 
ball team is planned "if the stu- 
dents are willing." 



The Mary Washington Young 
Republicans were able to put to 
use their political knowledge and 
skills as they attended the Vir- 
ginia Young Republican conven- 
tion held in Richmond this past 
weekend. 

The state convention is the 
political and social highpoint of 
the year for the YR's. It has 
been estimated that 800 delegates 
and alternates attended this 
year's convention. These dele- 
gates represent Teenage Republi- 
can and regular Young Republican 
clubs as well as the college clubs. 

All state YR officers and com- 
mittee men are elected by the 
delegates at the convention. 
Delegates are also given the 
chance to discuss the major na- 
tional and state political issues 
and to take a stand on them in 
the form of resolutions. Dele- 
gates were also given the chance 
to meet and question Linwood 
Holton, perspective GOP candi- 
date for the Virginia governor- 
ship, as he addressed the con- 
vention Saturday night at an 
awards banquet. 

Twenty-six girls formed the 
MWC delegation, representing 
the 351 member club. Several 
members of the delegation served 
on the rules, credentials, plat- 
form, resolutions and awards 
committees for the College Fed- 
eration. Trish Little, an MWC 
delegate, chaired the awards 
committee for the regular YR 
Federation. 

Marti Blair, Vice-chairman of 
the MWC club was a candidate' 
for first Vice-chairman of the 
College Federation. First vice- 
chairman is in charge of mem- 
bership, founding new clubs, re- 
vitalizing old ones and coordinat- 
ing political activism for the 
college YR's. 

Marti was a candidate on Paul 
Scott's slate. Paul, candidate for 
chairman, is presently a law stu- 
dent at the University of Virginia 
and is the son of eigth district 
Congressman William L. Scott. 



Columbia blue and white uni- 
forms are a new addition to the 
team this year. 



Bari Ann Holden, last year's 
president of the MWC club, was 
a candidate for national com- 
mittee woman from the state. 

Bari was a delegate represent- (SjeW faculty 

incr the Snotsvlvania YR club. ' 



intr the Spotsvlvania YR club. 

~The Mary Washington delega- 
tion prepared for the convention 
are a special caucus held on 
campus last Wednesday to which 
several state candidates were 
invited, Mrs. Sandy Scholte and 
Mike Tarrant, candidates for na- 
tional committeeman, and Paul 
Scott. A general club meeting 
was also held to celebrate the 
birthday of the GOP's first suc- 
cessful candidate, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Plans are now being made to 
send a MWC delegation to the 



Two new faculty member shave 
been named to the Mary Washing- 
ton College staff for the second 
semester of the 1968-69 session. 

Appointed as a Visiting Pro- 
fessor to teach a course in basic 
computor science was Dr. Rich- 
ard E. Grove, while Miss Nancy 
Cole Dosch was named as an As- 
sistant Instructor in Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation. 

Dr. Grove, who was appointed 
on a part-time basis, is a Pro- 
fessor of Computor Science at 
Randolph-Macon College in Ash- 
land. He holds a B.S. degree 
from Randolph-Macon College; 



regional convention which will be an M.A. degree from Johns Hop- 
held March 8 in Lexington, Ken- kins University; and a Ph.D. de- 
tucky gree from Syracuse University. 



Prior to his appointment this year 
to the chairmanship of the newly 
created Computor Science De- 
partment he served as head of 
the Department of Physics. 

Miss Dosch completed require- 
ments for a B.S. degree from 
the University of Maryland in 
January. 

Att'y appointed 

J. M. H. Willis, Jr., a Fred- 
ericksburg lawyer, has been ap- 
pointed legal consultant of MWC. 

As Associate Legal Advisor 
for Mary Washington CoUege, 
Mr. Willis will work with the 
administration in regard to legal 
matters. He will continue in his 
present job as Fredericksburg's 
Commonwealth Attorney, and 
keep his partnership in the local 
law firm of Willis, Garner, and 
Baxton. A lifelong resident of 
Fredericksburg, Willis graduat- 
ed from Hampden Sidney and re- 
ceived his L. L. B. from U. Va. 
in 1957. 

Auction planned 

Chi Beta Phi will hold its an- 
nual scholarship auction Thurs- 
day, February 27 in ACL ball- 
room. Faculty members will 
auction off items donated by facul- 
ty, administrators, and local 
merchants. All proceeds will be 
used for three scholarships 
awarded each year by the hono- 
rary. 



Simpson chosen 

Chancellor Grellet Simpson 
has been named to a panel of thirty 
judges for the ninth annual 
Catherine L. O'Brien Award 
Competition for achievement in 
women's interest newspaper re- 
porting. 

The nationwide panel of aca- 
demic journalists and college 
heads will award a first prize of 
$500 to the outstanding journalist 
in the field and give him or her 
the right to present a $1000 
journalism scholarship to any 
student in their community. 



Computer course 

An introductory course in digi- 
tal computors is being offered to 
Mary Washington College stu- 
dents this semester in conjunc- 
tion with Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege. The purpose of the course 
is to familiarize participants with 
computors and to teach them the 
use of computors as tools in oth- 
er academic fields. Dr. Richard 
E. Grove will teach the course at 
Randolph-Macon in order to use 
the IBM 1800 computor there. 



Biafra drive 



The Food for Biafra - Nigeria 
UNICEF Drive, sponsored by 
ICA, collected $160.64. Randolph 
Hall contributed $48.25, which 
was more than any other dorm 
had ever donated previously. 

To err is . . . 

"A student who attains an aver- 
age of B (3.25 quality point ratio) 
or better for any semester, with 
no grade below C is placed on 
the Dean's List of Honor Stu- 
dents." 

Afraid not, fellow students. Due 
to a careless oversight on the 
parts of a few administrators, 
some of those who thought they 
had made Dean's Team will be 
very disappointed — the average 
is still 3.5 

Although the Handbook 1968- 
69 explicitly states a change, 
officially therecommendationfor 
lowering the needed average was 
never passed. 

Curator speaks 

James Biddle, president of the 
National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, will be at Mary 
Washington CoUege on Monday, 
February 24, to lecture on' T res- 
ervation in the United States." 
Mr. Biddle, a graduate of Prince- 
ton University, was previously 
Curator of the American Wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The lecture wiU be at 1:15. 



We shall overcome depto 



Impro ved,speed y registration :how? 



By TRACY ANTLEY 



Second semester course regis- 
tration went smoothly this year 
— until the sophomores took over 
George Washington Hall January 
8th for close to ten hours. • 

The setting could have been a 
sit-in demonstration as several 
hundred girls stood, leaned, and 
sat in the second floor adminis- 
tration hall and curved in a snake- 
like line down the stairs and 
through the basement, disrupting 
the class-bound students and 
office workers who were forced 
to run the obstacle course over 
a litter of bodies andbooks. 

Many were the grumbling over 
the average hour wait to 
register, chief among them the 
question "why wasnt this done 
like last year?" The system em- 
ployed last year was equally ex- 
perimental, consisting of pre- 
registration of some classes in 
many departments and a rotated 



alphabetical order of registra- 
tion in G. W. Under this method, 
however, a senior who needed a 
lower level course for graduation 
ran the risk of not getting it if 
her alphabetical place on the lists 
scheduled her for late in the after- 
noon. 

Under the system used this 
year, preregistration, which had 
been inconsistent among the 
various departments, was discon- 
tinued altogether. A priority poli- 
cy was established which allowed 
Seniors and Juniors to secure the 
classes they needed for gradu- 
ation requirements. A day was 
set aside for each class to regis- 
ter. 

As complaints had been voiced 
over the rotated alphabetical 
order of registering, it was 
abolished; students were free to 
come to G. W. at their con- 
venience throughout the day. The 



first two days worked well; the 
system was convenient for all 
and priorities were extended to 
the upperclassmen, who needed 
specific classes. And then the 
sophomores registered. 

Much concerned over the in- 
conveniences to both student sand 
office personnel, Mrs. Saladin, 
the Registrar, set up a meeting 
the following week with inte re sted 
students from all levels. There 
suggestions were made and a 
fairly firm idea established con- 
cerning next midyear's registra- 
tion. 

Registration in 1969 will be 
held, like this year, long before 
second semester to give students 
the opportunity to change classes 
if necessary and provide time for 
professors to delete and add 
sections. The only preregistra- 



tion will consist of marking IBM 
cards with the names of students 
in hyphenated courses from lists 
submitted by professors. Comma 
courses will be marked similarly 
to assure girls spaces. Five days, 
not four, will be set aside, with 
three of them reserved for the 
two younger, larger classes. The 
priority system wiU be retained 
and coupled with some form of 
alphabetical system to keep stu- 
dents from bunching up in the 
halls. A chalk board will be plac- 
ed near the registration desks to 
keep students notified on closed 
classes, and additional personnel 
will be hired to help issue the 
course cards. It is possible that 
registration will be held in Gool- 
rick Hall for Summer School and 

in the fall. 

Mrs. Saladin welcomes all sug- 
gestions on improving registra- 
tion. 



The art of studentship: a skilled craft? 



By DEREK SHEARER 
College Press Service 



(CPS) — The necessary thing 
is to be critical. The university 
will not change substantially un- 
less more and more students 
really question what is going 
on within the ivy walls. Stu- 
dents should ask: what kind of an 
education do I want? This is the 
first step. 

The problem is that most stu- 
dents quickly cease to be cri- 
tical of the university, except, 
perhaps, to gripe about the food 
or hours for women. Sociologi- 
cal studies demonstrate that in- 
coming freshmen are very rapid- 
ly socialized into an institution. 



They learn what it expects of 
them and they lowjr their ex- 
pectations of the institution to 
match what they find around 
them. 

At the university, freshmen 
learn that they are college stu- 
dents — which is to be some- 
thing special in the world, de- 
fined best by a friend of mine 
as "those who have won at life 
without even having lived" — 
and they learn exactly what the 
university expects of them: take 
so many courses, write so many 
exams and papers, don't get 
caught smoking pot. If they do the 
job well enough-presto, gradua- 
tion and a degree. 

The truth, which many stu- 
dents quietly recognize, is that 



university education is sorely 
limited in its dimensions. The 
.lumber of courses a student can 
cake is legion, but the range of 
learning experiences is minis- 
:ule. Despite a few reforms here* 
(like a pass-fall option or a few 
special student-run courses), uni- 
versities still operate on ques- 
tionable educational assump- 
tions. As one critical student 
noted, in all but a few in- 
stances, the "the general attitude 
in higher education today is one 
of student vs. faculty rather than 
student with faculty." 

There are grades at the uni- 
versity because the faculty be- 
lieves that without them students 
would not learn. (In addition, 
grades make it easier for stu- 
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Chimera's Classifieds 


Save yourself the trip between 
bulletin boards. Advertise in THE 
BULLET and get real results. 


Because of our large circulation- 
the BEST results can be ex- 
pected. 


YOU NAME IT- in 15 words or 
more-WE'LL PRINT IT! For 
ONLY 4c a word. 


Request tutoring or offer your 
typing abilities to procras- 
tinators. 


Bring ads to BO (Bullet Office) 
ACL on Tuesday before Monday 
circulation. SPACE AVAIL- 
ABLE! 


Wish a roomie a Happy Birthday 
or plead forgiveness from your 
lover. 


Are you MAD with frustration? 
Comparison shop atCHIMERA'S. 


Advertise a helpful anonymous 
suggestion to a friend. 


Advertise under PERSONALS; 
ARTICLES FOR SALE, FOR 
RENT: RIDES: JCBS; MISCEL- 
jlANEOUS and COMPANION- 
SHIP. 


Sell your car, your roommate 
or any other impersonal belong- 
ings. 


Are you curious as to whether 
your BLIND DATE remembers 
your address? Solution: ADVER- 
TISE. 


Tell the campus of your class' 
activities - CHIMERA'S will soon 
be the focal point of the well 
informed. 



to be sorted into niches 
in our corporate society). 
Students are required to take a 
certain number ofcoursesaterm 
because departments are afraid 
that if the students didn't have 
to, they might not take their 
courses. Teachers give mid- 
terms to make sure students have 
"done the reading." A course is 
usually thought of as a reading 
list, a paper, an exam or two 
and maybe some lectures or 
discussion. 

Students are trapped by the fear 
and laziness syndrome. For 
awhile, they sweat over not being 
able to do all the work; then 
comes the realization that you 
can get by with very little work. 
Students learn the art of student- 
ship, which has been described 
as "the continuous creative act 
of cutting corners." 

In place of the initial fear 
comes laziness — not so much 
physical as mental laziness. Stu- 
dents do enough to get by, to keep 
their professors and parents hap- 
py. Whether they are really learn- 
ing anything, or learning what 
they want to learn, is not an 
issue. Education becomes simply 
being evaluated and passing in- 
spection. 

Rarely do students escape from 
the educational straightjacket 
into which they are fitted at the 
university. It is, of course, dif- 
ficult for students who have been 
raised for many years in an edu- 
cational system which encour- 
ages passivity andaon-thinkingto 
become free and independent 
thinkers once they hit the uni- 
versity. Nevertheless, only when 



students, through their own ef- 
forts, break out of the exist- 
ing limitations will learning at 
the university be changed from 
meaningless exercises in the ab- 
surd to real learning experience 
which, in the words of C. Wright 
Mills, "help to make him (the 
student) a self-educating man" 
and thus set him free. 
As one student writes: 
"In my mind, the two most 
basic, and at the same time, 
most general qualities in learn- 
ing, are freedom and responsi- 
bility. Freedom of time and free- 
dom of thought, allowing students 
to relax and become 'swept up' 
by a stimulating environment, to 
become involved, to be able to 
give as well as take from. Re- 
sponsibility should be felt and 
accepted by the student — a 
responsibility to himself and to 
his field — to learn, to be in- 
volved, to question what he does 
and thinks and what others do 
and think." 

University education needs to 
be organized around new prin- 
ciples and ways of learning. Carl 
Rogers, a noted psychologist, 
suggests some basic ideas to 
follow in education: 

— A student's potentiality 
of learning, developing and mak- 
ing sensible educational choices 
can be released by an environ- 
ment whose principal ingredients 
are freedom and stimulation. 

— Learning is facilitated when 
the student participates respon- 
sibly in the learning process, 
choosing directions, making his 
own contributions, living with 

See TO, Page 11 
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Nyet? not yet 




Russian dept.may expand 



By JANE TOUZALIN 

In line with other recent move- 
ments to broaden the Mary Wash- 
ington College curriculum, the 
Russian Studies committee has 
announced preliminary plans 
to establish a program of Rus- 
sian studies at MWC. The com- 
mittee is composed of four facul- 
ty memben led by Mr. Bozi- 
cevic and is to be aided by a 
small group of interested stu- 
dents headed by Alex Tomalonis. 

The proposed Russian Studies 
Program consists of an interde- 
partmental major which would 
bring together from several de- 
partments a wide variety of 
courses focused on Russia and 
the Soviet Union. 



a different major and confine 
their interest to a related field 
or \ transfer to another insti- 
tution which offers a Russian 
major. 

In attempting to solve this 
problem, the Russian Studies 
Committee in its preliminary re- 
port has offered five proposals 
toward the establishment of a 
Russian area major: (1) That 
an interdepartmental Russian 
Studies Program be introduced 
at MWC by establishing and co- 
ordinating a number of suitable 
courses under the direction of ad- 
visors to be appointed from 
among those teaching the pro- 
gram's core courses. 



At present, MWC offers no 
major in Russian language andno 
interdepartmental major for stu- 
dents interested in the broader 
aspects of Russian studies. Rus- 
sian courses now included in the 
curriculum are a comprehensive 
four-year program in the 
language and a two-semester 
survey of Russian history. In ad- 
dition, the Economics-Political 
Science and Sociology Depart- 
ments offer some courses which 
deal with subject matter relevant 
to a Russian Studies program. 
Thus, students with an interest 
in any phase of Russian studies 
are now forced either to pursue 



(2) That the present Russian 
language course offerings be 
complemented by a substantial 
number of courses in Russian 
literature in translation. These 
courses would benefit not only 
Russian Studies majors but would 
also be of interest to non-majors 
and would enrich the whole col- 
lege program. 

(3) That the present Russian 
history offering under the juris- 
diction of the History Depart- 
ment be enlarged to include an 
advanced course in Russian 
Social and Intellectual History. 




(4) That the Economics-Po- 
litical Science, Sociology, and 
Geography Departments consider 
modification or enlargement of 
their present offerings so that 
they will be able to contribute to 
the Russian program. 

(5) That MWC establish a guest 
lecture series as a permanent 

: feature of the Russian program. 
In this way, recognized scholars 
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and experts in various phases of 
Russian and Soviet studies from 
the nation's capital could be uti- 
lized to advantage. The Commit- 
tee proposes that this position 
be created as "a Visiting Pro- 
fessorship in Russian Studies 
whereby two three-credit-hour 
seminars would be offered each 
school year. 

The Russian Studies Program 
itself would be two-pronged, con- 
sisting of Plan A -Russian Lan- 
guage and Literature; and Plan 
B-Russian Language and Social 
Sciences. All students majoring 
in plan A would be advised to 
complete four years of Russian 
language; all majors in plan B 
would be advised to take three 
years of the language with a 
strong recommendation for the 
fourth year, if the student is 
planning to apply for graduate 
study. All majors in both plans 
would be required to take the 
full-year survey courses in the 
History of Russian Literature 
in translation and Russian His- 
tory. During the senior year, 
all majors would be required 
to take a Russian Studies Pro- 
gram comprehensive exami- 
nation. A thesis would not be re- 
quired for the major, but seniors 
wishing to pursue some topic of 
independent study could do so 
with the Program advisor's per- 
mission. Lastly, all majors would 
be urged to take one year of the 
guest lecturer series either for a 
grade or on a pass-fail basis. 



(The following articles on two 
proposed Area Studies Majors 
have incorporated plans which at 
this time are still only tentative. 
The curricula formulated by the 
committees will come up before 
the faculty for discussion and vot- 
ing sometime in the near future. 
Also planned is a Latin Ameri- 
can Studies Major. Student opin- 
ion on these projected plans is 
welcomed by the BULLET.) 



Studies Program require 36 
hours beyond the degree require- 
ments is still up in the air and 
may be cut down in an effort to 
more easily accommodate any 
latecomers to the major. 

One goal of the Committee is 
the establishment of a summer 
institute for Russian Studies to 
be held at U.Va. This institute 
would include not only students 
from the University and MWC 
but would also encourage mem- 
bership of students from about 
15 other Virginia schools. The 
summer institute would offer, 
among other things, courses of 
intensive study in first and second 
year Russian and would therefore 
be useful to any students who 
might make a late committment 
to the Russian Studies Program. 



Plan A would require an ad- 
ditional minimum of 18 semes- 
ter hours selected from litera- 
ture in translation courses, and 
Plan B an additional minimum of 
24 hours selected from the social 
science courses. The original 
suggestion that the Russian 
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At present, MWC has on its 
faculty qualified personnel to 
teach courses pertinent to a 
Russian Studies program in the 
Modern Foreign Language, His- 
tory, Economics-Political Sci- 
ence, Sociology, and Religion De- 
partments. To launch an early 
program, MWC would have to en- 
gage another person in the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Depart- 
ment to take on the increased 
course offerings, introduce 
another course on the Soviet 
Union in the History Department, 
and establish a liaison with 
scholars in D.C. for their en- 
gagement in the proposed Guest 
Lecture Series. 

The Committee's report now 
stands in preliminary form. In 
approximately two weeks, the 
members will meet with the group 
of interested students who have 
prepared a report of their own 



which, as Mr. Bozicevic stated, 
"is not contradictory to ours 
in any way," and which will be 
incorporated into the final re- 
port. This report will then be 
presented to the Dean and the 
Curriculum Committee for ap- 
proval. If all goes well, an ad 
hoc committee would later be 
formed in Charlottesville to dis- 
cuss the inception of a summer 
institute of Russian studies at 
U.Va. 

According to Mr. Warner of 
the History Department, the es- 
tablishment of a Russian Studies 
program at MWC would be bene- 
ficial to the college not only by 
helping to broaden the curriculum 
but also by meeting the need for 
enlarged knowledge of what he 
terms an "essential" study. He 
also stated that the proposed 
study program would probably be 
well-received by students here 
as Russian is a fairly popular 
course. MWC has a large Rus- 
sian enrollment, ranking about 
third in the state. 



commenting on why he feels 
a Russian Studies program would 
be an asset to the college, Chair- 
man Bozicevic remarked that 
the program is an important one 
to establish, "for the same rea- 
son that Congress created the 
National Defense Education Act 
in 1958 -to keep up with the 
Joneses . 



"There are over 200 million 
people over there," he stated, 
"and they have the only power 
that can match ours. Whether 
we fight them or whether we 
coexist, we still have to deal 
with them." 
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Asian Studies, anyone? To learn is to do 



Both in method of study and in 
subject matter the Asian Studies 
major differs from the tradition- 
al major program. By means of a 
core curriculum in the sopho- 
more year and a series of courses 
in appropriate departments in the 
junior and senior year it proposes 
to furnish students with a modest 
understanding of certain cultures 
and civilizations in Asia. For this 
understanding to be significant 
and wide-ranging it should be 
founded upon the sustained study 
of a relevant language and litera- 
ture. 

One intention of the proposed 
program is to view a civilization 
from the differing perspectives of 
the various academic disciplines; 
another is to meet the pressing 
need for enlarged knowledge of 
non-Western civilizations. 

The general degree require- 
ments are the same as those for 
the Bachelor of Arts, except that 
an Asian language and literature 
may be taken to satisfy the 
Foreign Language and Literature 
requirement. 

The major program requires 
36 credits: 

a) Core Curriculum 

b) Language and Literature 

c) Field of Specialization 
12 credits 

6 credits 
18 credits 

Independent study, honors 
work, attendance at summer ses- 
sions of universities having 
courses in the Asian field, and 
study abroad during the sopho- 
more or junior year in an Asian 
country will be encouraged. 

By core currciulum is meant a 
specially designed two-semester 
course (for a total of 12 credits), 
meeting five days a week on the 
morning tracks or four days a 
week in the afternoon tracks, to 
furnish an overview of the major 
classical and spoken languages in 
Asia and of the insight they 
furnish into the way of life and 
the value systems of the inhabi- 
tants of the region. The course 
also will acquaint students with 
the main political systems and 



physical features of Asia as well 
as the ethnic origins and societal 
organization of its people. 
Faculty members from various 
departments may contribute to 
this curriculum according to 
their competencies. In addition, 
visiting lecturers and resource 
persons (e.g., from the Virginia 
Consortium for Asian Studies, 
from the University Center of 
Virginia, and from Washington) 
will be invited to take part in this 
particular course. 

Assuming the present degree 
requirements, the program 
should be spaced over the four 
undergraduate years in the 
following manner : 



DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 

Freshman 

English 6 

Philosophy 6 

Science 8 

Language 6 

History 6 

Phys. Ed. 2 

Sophomore 

English 6 

Fine Arts 6 

Language 6 

Phys. Ed. 2 

Junior 

Language 6 
Social Science 6 

TOTAL 66 

MAJOR REQUIREMENTS 

Sophomore 

Core Course 12 

Junior 

Area of Spe- 
cialization 6 

Senior 

Language 6 
Area of Spe- 
cialization 12 

TOTAL 36 
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AFTER GRADUATION THEN WHAT? 

WHY NOT SEE THE WORLD AS A 
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Fly to all six continents with the 
World's Most Experienced 



Airline! 



Qualifications: single, 20 years old, 5'3"- 
5' 9", weight 105-140 lbs, good health, good 
vision, clear complexion, knowledge of a 
foreign language. 
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With the Placement Bureau 



TOTAL 22 
TOTAL HOURS 124 

A report published in 1964 by 
the Association of American Col- 
leges, Non- Western Studies in the 
Liberal Arts Colleg e, demon- 
strates clearly that a liberal arts 
college should recognize its re- 
sponsibility to the non-Western 
world. This increasing aware- 
ness has been fueled also by ir- 
resistible and inevitable pres- 
sures for curriculum develop- 
ment. 

An ad hoc Dean's committee 
has made the previous proposal. 
In receiving its instruction from 
the Dean the committee was as- 
sured that, if and when a pro- 
posal was accepted by the facul- 
ty, then systematic and concen- 
trated efforts would be made to 
staff the program without cur- 
tailing the instructor hours which 
the established departments will 
need for taking care of their 
necessary course offerings. 

Of 685 colleges responding to 
the 1963-64 survey 68 per cent 
of those insitutions awarding 
only a bachelor's degree offered 
non- Western studies; 77 percent 
of the publicly controlled and 75 
percent of the women's colleges 
did so also. These percentages 
become even more dominating 
when we realize that th 
is five years old. 
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From Page 9 
the consequences 
choices. 

— The time of the faculty 
member is best spent in pro- 
viding resources which stimu- 
late the desire to learn rather 
than in planning a guided cur- 
riculum. 

— Much significant learning 
through doing, not just read- 
ing about what other people do 
or say. 

— Learning is most likely to 
occur in the students when the 
faculty approaches the interac- 
tion as a learner rather than a 
teacher. 

The vital question is how to 
put these ideas into practice. 
What can the student do to trans- 
form the university, in his day- 
to-day living, into a humanized 
university where people learn, 
where students are not children, 
where faculty members are open 
to real exchange? The answer, I 
think, is not confrontation or com- 
mittees or reports; one does not 
make demands of others, but 
first demands things of him- 
self. What students have to do 
first is to change themselves. 

Jim Nixon, one of the found- 
ers of San Francisco State's Ex- 
perimental College, explains 
of his experience: 

"We found that the limits of 
possibility within the institution 
frequently existed inside us rath- 
er than being imposed by the in- 
stitution. You will often find, if 
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Study in 
Guadalajara, Mexico 

The Guadalajara Summer School, 
a fully accredited University of 
Arizona program, conducted in 
cooperation with professors from 
Stanford University, University 
of California, and Guadalajara, 
will offer June 30 to August 9, 
art, folklore, geography, his- 
tory, language and literature 
courses. Tuition, board and room 
is $290. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, P.O. Box 7227, Stanford, 
California 94305. 
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you really look at the situation 
in which you find yourself and 
question seriously who is tell- 
ing you that you've got to be- 
have some way, that it is the 
back of your head telling you 
you've got to behave that way." 

The truth which makes you 
free is that you are free. Stu- 
dents can act and change the 
university, if they want to. 

What is needed is not a Free 
University (which tends to drain 
student energy away from the 
regular institution), nor a more 
active SDS bent on attacking 
society tangantally by paralyzing 
universities (universities do not 
have to be destroyed in order 
to be saved), but a Critical Uni- 
versity which operates daily in- 
side the regular instituion; stu- 
dents and those faculty who wish 
to join them should question every 
aspect of university education as 
it happens. 

The departments are the real 
foci of power and influence in 
the university and students should 
realize this. All the students in 
a department should be organized 
and they should call for rep- 
resentation on all departmental 
committees. Only if students par- 
ticipate fully in the workings 
of the department, especially 
See STUDENT, Page 12 
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Letters 



From page 6 
ol your modern teachers and his 
is the world to which they want 
to bring you." 

"If you wonder by what means 
they propose to do it, walk into 
any college classroom and you 
will hear your professors teach- 
ing your children that man can 
be certain of nothing, that his 
consciousness has no validity 
whatever, that he can learn no 
facts and no laws of existence, 
that he's incapable of knowing 
an objective reality." 

To counter such mumbo- jumbo, 
John Gait states: "The man who 
refuses to judge, who neither 
agrees nor disagrees, who de- 
clares that there are no abso- 
lutes and believes that he es- 
capes responsibility, is the man 
responsible for all the blood that 
is now spilled in the world. Real- 
ty is an absolute, existence 
is an absolute, a speck of dust 
is an absolute and so is a hu- 
man life. Whether you live or die 
is an absolute. Whether you have 
a piece of bread or not, is an 
absolute." 

What is amazing about any- 
one making such a statement as 
"Undoubtedly the only certainty 
that we have is that nothing 
is certain" is the fact that such 
a statement is contradictory. If 
nothing is certain, how can one 
prattle that there is but one cer- 
tainty (the only certainty). 

In speaking of absolutes, one 
can be certain of the fact that 
the expression "nothing is cer- 
tain" is absolute nonsense. 

THOMAS L. JOHNSON 

Colony Studios 

9/ 

Cmer of WiltUm * 
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Dear Editor: 

This letter is written in 
reference to the satirical article 
by Tracy Antley concerning the 
"Rape-in". Considering the 
sensitive situation, we feel that 
the article was written in ex- 
tremely poor taste. 

Four members of 
Betty Lewis Dorm, 

PHYLLIS FUNK 
BETH CONRAD 
PAULA DUNN 
GINNY HAMER 

Teachers' Guides to Tele- 
vision has announced its se- 
lection of network television pro- 
grams for the spring semester. 
The twelve remaining programs 
of the fourteen are: 



The Experiment 



Feb. 25 



March 2 Nation's Adaptation 

(Discovery) 



March 9 
March 17 

March 26 
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Student suggests learning through questioning 

it discussions and lectures offer- a resolution of the U.S. Na- 
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Fredericksburg 



Hark and Shop 



MERLE NORMAN 

COSMETCS , . 

Courtesy Demonstration by Appointment 

Studio Hours: 10 00 am to 9:00 pm 
Hallmark Cards and Party Accessories 



SCOTTY'S PASTRY 
SHOP 

HUNGRY? 

try some of that good old 
Scotty's Pastry 

600 William Stc 
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ALLISON'S 



One hour ( 

mwnnizins. 
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I HE MOST IN DRY CLEANING 

v / 

SPECIALS 

Every Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday 

Ladies Plain Suit 90c 

Plain Dress 9° c 

Plain Skirt 50c 

Slacks, Slacks, Slacks 50c 

1 Hr. Service At No Extra Charge 
Open 7:00 a.m to 6:00 p.m 

Monday thru Saturday 
1230 Jefferson Davis Blvd. 
Phone: 373-4777 




